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THE HELP THAT COMES TOO LATE. 


“As a wearisome world, this world of ours, 
With its tangles small and great, 

Its weeds that smother the springing flowers, 
And its hapless strifes with fate, 

But the darkest day of its desolate days 
Sees the help that comes too late. 


Ah! woe for the word that is never said 
Till the ear fs deaf to hear, 

And woe for the lack to the fainting head 
Of the ringing shout of cheer; 

Ah! woe for the laggard feet that tread 
In the mournful wake of thepbier. 


What booteth help when the heart is numb? 
What booteth a broken spar 
Of love thrown out when the lips are dumb, 
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obligations to the republic, and gladly meet every 
responsibility of citizenship. Every other influence 
follows that of the mother. To the very little child 
the mother makes the world, even the father loom- 
ing upon his consciousness later, and being accepted 
and understood only after the mother’s empire has 
been established. 

A quaint and charming picture is that of Lafay- 
ette’s call upon Madam Washington in her stately 
and venerable age. She was seventy-eight, but erect 
as at eighteen, ‘‘ never touching the tall straight back 
of her chair.” We have seen old gentlemen who 
sat thus austere and independent, as scorning the 
lounging ways of a more luxurious period. The 
courtly Frenchman poured forth in eloquent pane- 
gyric his opinion of her son, lauding him as “the 
miracle of his age, greater than Cesar, more modest 
than Cincinnatus, the hero whose fame would out- 
last time.” a 

“I am not surprised,” said the grave Westmore- 
land dame, “at what George has done. He was 
always a good boy.” 

In the school-room, at the table, around the even- 
ing lamp, as we keep Washington's birthday, let us 


again fan the kindling coals of patriotism inspired 
by our thought of him to a deeper, more living glow. 


SHALL WE HAVE A LAUREATE? 


OME great minds are agitating themselves over the ques- 


tion of a poet-laureate for America. Shall or shall we not 
have one? they ask, and for some reason or other no one 
seems to be able to guess the answer. On the general prin- 
ciple that it is a good thing to have everything one can get 
in this world, it would seem as if the answer should be yes, 
let us have a poet-laureate. We do not exactly need one, 
but if one could be had at small expense, there is no reason 
why a country as rich as ours should not enjoy the luxury. 
We certainly have a vast army of poets to choose from. 
There are very few American citizens, naturalized or other- 
wise, in these days, who have not written one or two half- 
calf books full of rondos and sonnets and other forms of 
verse. The Census Bureau, we believe, has not gone into 
the subject very deeply, but it would probably not deny that 
ninety-eight per cent. of the population of the United States 
have at some time or other been guilty of rhyme; and surely 
an industry so'widely distributed throughout the land as this 
should be recognized in some way. There are undoubtedly 
more poets than farmers in the land; and yet there is a Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. There is more poetry than justice in 
our life; and yet there is a Department of Justice at Wash- 
ington. Poets have been known in the past to do better 
work for a righteous cause than navies have done. The 
‘*Biglow Papers” were of as much service in war-times as 
= . were the vessels of war, and in Europe, when Southey was 
WASHINGTON'’S BIRTHDAY. poet-laureate of England, Napoleon Bonaparte would much 
MONG the few anniversaries which belong to rather have encountered the British navy than to have 


And life’s barque drifteth far, 
Oh! far and fast from the alien past, 
Over the moaning bar? 


A pitiful thing the gift to-day 

That is dross and nothing worth, 
Though if it had come but yesterday 

It had brimmed with sweet the earth. 
A fading rose in a death-cold hand, 

That perished in want and dearth. 


Who fain would help in this world of ours, 
Where sorrowful steps must fall, 

Bring help in time to the waning powers 
Ere the bier is spread with the pall; 

Nor send reserves when the flags are furled, 
And the dead beyond your call. 


For baffling most in this dreary world, 
With its tangles small and great, 
Its lonesome nights and its weary days, 
And its struggles forlorn with fate, 
Is that bitterest grief, too deep for tears, 
Of the help that comes too late. 
Maroaret E. SANnester. 


IA. us specially as a nation, Washington’s birth- Ttead one of Southey’s poems telling him what Southey 
day holds an honored place. Like Independence day, thought of him; and yet there is 8 Naval Portfolio at Wash- 
it is, in some parts of the country at least, distin- ington, and no Department of Verse. 


The greatest objection to an American laureateship would 
seem to be that its establishment would be regarded by many 
as a base imitation of an English custom. It would be, some 
would say, a miserable concession to the Anglomaniacs; but 
this difficulty might be avoided if; instead of calling the hon- 
ored person the laureate, he should be made a regular cab- 
inet officer, with some such title as ‘‘ Poetmaster-General,” 
or ‘‘ Secretary of Poetry,” or perhaps ‘‘ Minister of Rhyme,” 
or plain ‘‘ Commissioner of Verse.” 


guished by the firing of guns, the marching of pro- 
cessions, and the streaming of flags from steeple and 
tower. In some places the schools are closed, in 
others business is suspended, and the government 
recognizing it as a legal holiday, it is thus confirm 
by the seal of the State. 

A little book lately published, The Story of 
Mary Washington, gives with the graphic pen of 
Marion Harland many interesting glimpses of the He could certainly find plenty of work to do singing the 
early life of the great man whose birthday we Amer- praises of the administration. with which he was connected. 
icans annually celebrate. George Washington was If the outgoing administration, for instance, could have had 
the son of Augustine Washington and his second a Commissioner of Rhyme to put the McKinley bill into 
wife, Mary Ball. A sturdy, healthy lad, brought up comic verse, it might have appealed more strongly to the 
in the strictest old-fashioned deference to religion popular heart; and certainly the President's messages would 
and to his elders, George Washington owed much have proven more attractive if, with the assistance of a cab- 


to his mother’s training and to the strong qualities 
he inherited from her. Losing his father in early 
childhood, the moulding of the future man was left 
in the bands of the Virginian matron, who proved 
herself admirably equipped for the task. It is re- 
corded of Madam Washington that “there was a 
plain honesty and truth about her, peculiar to that 
age”; and a nephew of her husband's, writing ip 
reminiscent fashion of his visits to the widow's hose 
during his childhood, left to future ages #15 pen 
picture: 

“I was often iere (at Pinterrove) with George— 
b*s playmate, schoolmate, and the young man’s com- 
panion. Of the mother I was more afraid than of 
my own parents. She awed me in the midst of her 
kindness; and even now, when time has whitened 
my locks and I am the grandfather of a second gen- 
eration, I could not behold that majestic woman 
without feelings it is impossible to describe.” 

More and more, as our country develops its im- 
mense resources, grows larger and richer, and takes 
upon it the impressions of older and riper civiliza- 
tions, do we who are mothers need to cultivate in 
our children the spirit of patriotism. The mother's 
opportunity comes when the little life is first laid, 
a sacred trust, in the cradle of her happy arms. 
Heart - beat for heart-beat, the child is her own. 
She may make him what she will. It is her privi- 
lege, as it should be her duty, to train her boy so 
that he will acknowledge in some future day his 





inet poet, he could have interspersed them with quatrains, 


or Gilbertian ballads, songs, and snatches. Then, too, the 


establishment of such a department, with its various sub- 
divisions, would give work to many worthy poets of the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth classes. wb’ ‘coed not fail to 


work for the good of ve for the country at large, 
if the principles of civ, service reform were carried out, and 


7 poets wer developed out of those who were con- 
tent to go iif’at the bottom and work up. 

The public should not act in this matter, however, with- 
out due deliberation. Extreme caution is necessary in a case 
of this sort, and a Department of Verse should not under 
any circumstances be instituted until we have a satisfactory 


-answer to such questions as, ‘‘If a Department of Verse, 


why not a Department of Prose?” ‘‘If a Portfolio of Poet- 
ry, why not a Portfolio of Cab-driving, of Shoemaking—in 
fact, of all the many diverse and widely distributed industries 
which make our pation a very beehive?” Here is where one 
of the rubs would come in. 

The other and hardest rub would come when a newly 
elected President should appoint to the laureateship a per- 
son whose chief distinction lay in his success as a contributor 
to a campaign fund. A Secretary of Verse whose life had 
been devoted to the manufacture of pig-iron would be no 
more ridiculous, of course, than a Senator whose experience 
had been confined to transforming hops into beer; but when 
Wwe consider the poetry we should get, it makes, or should 
make, us hesitate. Bad statesmanship is a dreadful thing in 
its way, but, in the estimation of men who know what they 
are talking about, than bad poetry there is nothing worse. 

In providing for an American laureate, the people should 
make haste with exceeding great slowness. 
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ELEONORA DUSE. 
N honor of Aunt 


r and of 
Major 7, ow Fors her 
son, now on duty 

ere in town, we had 
one of Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler’'s rare lunches to- 
day. We were still 
about the table, the 


Me: Heater ban Jovteor 
Literdags 
cen eee 


sophical lectures of Annie Besant came under discussion. 

e talked of her eloquence, her marvellous use of English, 
her poise; of a power we could not describe, but which was 
as though what in others was like a stream of thought, flowing 
with greater or less momentum or break, in her was like a 
mighty rushing torrent, inexhaustible in its source, and not 
to be resisted in its force. We talked, too, of the quiet dignity 
of a manner that was above all art—no gestures, no studied 
pauses. In the moments of greatest eloquence, when the 
audience is er Serna > highest pitch of enthusiasm, 
the position of the body hands will be that not so much 
of the orator as of the intent watcher—the body slightly bent, 














the face raised—very much indeed. The old Scotch gentle- 
man with gray whiskers, on my right, who married into the 
family, cl his lips so tight over this discussion that none 


of the red was visible, and his unshaven chin of the morning 
showed all its bristles. He was no sectarian, he said at last, 
but he had not allowed his daughters to go. He drew the 
line at heathens. 

ge sy girl with pink roses in her belt looked up, blush- 
ing. She is a niece, I think, of the Major's. ‘Why a 
heathen, Mr. Pitt?” she said. “I never saw an audience tox os 
break out in unrestrained applause, as though the question 
were one of patriotism, when the greatness of God was 
n, or the fact of there being in us all part of the 
divine, a divine spark, if you want, impelling us always to 
grow up to God.” 

* But,” said Aunt Margaret, leaning back in her chair and 
looking about, the face so placid, the mouth so firm, *‘no- 
body has told me yet what the lecturer said. You make me 
think of the story of the school-girl long ago. A youn 
preacher had come to the village that morning, and she h 
heard, she said, the most eloquent address she ever listened 
to. ‘What did he say? the family asked her. ‘Say?’ she 
said. ‘I don't know, only it was so cloquent; and when he 
said Mephibosheth, I thought I should faint.’” 

The little girl with the pink roses blushed more violently 
than ever. ‘* They frighten me so,” she said. “I could 
not tell them if I tried.’ 

All this time the Major had been smiling. He always 
smiles when a discussion is going on, or people are begin- 
ning to be stirred up, or the children to grow cross. Exact- 
ly how to describe the smile I do not know. It is like the 
sun breaking through a gloomy sky, or a breeze coming up 
from a far-away valley when the sultriness of a summer day 
has exhausted the people. We all know that the smile is 
only the beginning. hat will follow no one knows, except 
that ill- humors will vanish before it. “Come on, grandma,” 
he said, pushing his chair back from the table, and pick- 
ing the old lady tenderly up in his arms, carrying her off to 
a seat in the other room. Stooping over her there, he said, 
‘** Now, grandma, you just let that little girl alone.” And 
old Aunt Margaret, with her eighty summers, looked for a 
moment more dignified than ever under her white cap, and 
then, with both arms about the Major's neck, she laughed. 

All this was before the other people came, and every one 
was there to-day, talking of everything—the Water-color 
Society, the beauties of the new Waldorf Hotel, now nearly 
finished, the-many exhibitions. Through all the talk, how- 
ever, like a delicate refrain in a minor key, the name of 
Eleonora Duse ran. The world of art and the world of 
fashion have now turned her way. Paderewski, great artist 
that he is, is left to play for his multitudes and his millions, 
while Eleonora Duse—Eleonora Duse, the incomparable—has 
risen like a new star, in that firmament, at least, to which the 
eyes of the formers of fashion always turn. 
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A PATRIOTIC REPAST. 


SS being so near, the two boys came home for 
Washington’s birthday, and because their mother holds 
that home should. be made superlatively entertaining to 
them, she arranged various amusements Yor the brief hol- 
iday. One of these was a luncheon given on the great birth- 
day itself, a luncheon for twelve, with an equal number of 
girls and men represented among the guests. The table was 
oblong, and the first thought was to cover it with a new 
bunting flag, but on consideration that was hung from the 
window, and no cloth was used, but in its place broad bands 
of satin ribbon, radiating from the centre like the spokes of 
a wheel, rested on the polished mahogany surface. he rib- 
bons were red, wite, and blue, alternating in regular order, 
each color repeated four times, one strip reaching the place 
of each guest, with fringed end falling a little below the edge 
of the table, the plate ~~ | set on the ribbon. The cen- 
tre of the table was occupied by a jardiniére holding a small 
tree laden with cherries, and a gilded hatchet laid carelessly 
at the root. Of course a cherry-tree with leaves and fruit is 
an impossibility at this season, so the florist furnished a 
small green bush, and Wiesbaden cherries were tied on; any 
that have stems answer the purpose. The idea was an im- 
mense success because of its absurdity. 

In lieu of flowers, there were bunches of glass cherries with 
greens about them for the girls, and the men each had two 
or three tied her for a boutonniére. The lunch cards 
were card-board hatchets tied about with narrow ribbon patri- 
otically woven in flag design, and tiniest muslin flags were 
stuck into everything all over the table. Two finger-rolls 
were placed for each cover, and these were tied with tri- 
colored ribbon. The candle shades were red, which gave a 
prettier light than if the three national colors had been used. 
As much old silver was employed as possible, and as many 
dishes in colonial designs as the house boasted. Candelabra 
of the old pattern were indispensable. With the help of the 
confectioner, many pretty things in the way of sweets were 
served in cherry form; candied and brandied cherries filled 
the bonbon dishes, and the ices were in basket form with 
cherries therein. 

On the table in the drawing-room lay a dozen small enve- 
lopes, one add to each guest, containing a card on 
which was written the half of a well known and pertinent 
saying. The halves were to be matched to determine 
ners. Thus a tleman’s card read, “‘I did it w 
and a lady’s finished the sentence, ‘‘“—my little 












indicating that she was the person he was to take out to 
luncheon. The idea worked charmingly, for it made much 
pleasant mingling during what is often in very truth the 
mauvais quart d’heure. Other appropriate legends were: 
“Father, I can—not tell a lie.” “Who was— Geo 
Washington?” ‘First in war—first in .” ** First 
the hearts—of his countrymen.” ‘‘ United we stand—di- 
vided we fall.” : 

The lunch table looked patriotically charming,and was har- 
moniously decorated, age mye the — blend- 
ing the somewhat crude shades which our nation adopt- 
eu as its colors. And when the guests were seated, the sight 
was enchanting, for the hostess had dressed her hair @ la 
Martha Washington, and had donned cap and kerchief, while 
every girl was pees up like a lady of the time of our first 
President. It is needless to say that the luncheon was a suc- 
cess, and that the boys went back to college with the feel- 
ing that, ‘‘ East or West, home is best.” 

HELEN C., CANDEE. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING WOOLLENS. 


LTHOUGH February is but half over, the shelves of 

retail stores are filled with light woollens for early 
spring dresses. Both smooth and rough finished fabrics 
are shown. There are many changes in weaving and in 
colors. The newest stuffs are of very light weight, some 
of them woven so thinly as to be almost sleazy, like the 
buntings and canvas fabrics formerly used. This lightness 
is a thing to be grateful for, as seven or eight yards of 
double-width goods are now sold as a dress length instead 
of the five-yard —— of last year, when skirts were scant. 
Solid colors prevail as usual, and many new woollens are 
shot or changeable. There are also finely dotted stuffs, oth- 
ers with large lacelike figures, and many varieties of plaids, 
basket checks, crossbars, and stripes. Attractive lighter 
and brighter shades are offered instead of the sombre grays 
and tans usually worn in the spring, and many fabrics have 
two colors in harmonious contrast, while others are mullti- 
colored, five or six colors being woven in the mélange now 
fashionable. 

ENGLISH AND SCOTCH WOOLLENS. 

For spring tailor gowns that will serve as travelling 
dresses throughout the summer are English stuffs, such as 
hop sacking, almost as openly woven as canvas cloths, and 
also basket cloths plaited together very lightly, in cool dark 
blue, brown, or black wool. These dark stuffs are forty- 
six or forty-eight inches wide, and cost from $1 50 to $1 85 
a yard.. T ae will rival the English serges, that are shown 
again, not only in the favorite navy blue—the coolest of all 
dark colors—but in light Russian blue, fawn, gray, green, 
and brown. Other serges are lightly wrought with silk 
stitches here and there, or with cross stitches of two contrast- 
ing colors, as dark blue stitched with green and rose, or with 
pale blue and yellow; the latter are $2 75a yard. Basket- 
woven cloths of two colors, plaited in tiny checks, are 
among the prettiest wool stuffs in gay rose checked with 
green, in the stylish violet with green, and in fawn with 
blue; these cost from $1 75 to $2 50 a yard,.and are of the 
popular forty-eight-inch width. English whip-cords, with 
round threads closely twilled, forming a nearly smooth sur- 
face that repels dust, come in light spring weight and in 
light shades of lilac, tan, green, and fawn at $1 75 a yard in 
double width. . 

A distinct novelty is Scotch chev eats light 
colors harmoniously blended—pink, , and blue to- 
gether; violet, fawn, and green, or pale gray and rose with 
threads of yellow. These are of summer weight, cost $2 50 
a yard, and are forty-eight inches wide. They are also called 
jardiniére cloth, and will make flowerlike dresses when 
trimmed, as they are now being done in Paris, with velvet 
and white guipure lace. Otlier new cheviots are woven zig- 
zag a°ross the cloth, and combine two or three colors with 
white, oie vury stylish example blending green, blue, and 
white together. reads of pale yellow or of br’ vht orange 
are woven effectively in pale gray and cream- ’ 
The checked cheviots reappear in very light shades 
of r green, blue, or fawn, in fifth-of-an inch squares, 
a white, and will be used for travelling and 
sea-side . Dappled cheviots are several shades of 
one @olor with white, green being the first choice amon 
these, then violet and pale blue. Other Wh wy ” chevi- 
ots are@f a single shade, with the pronounced effect given by 
rough bourette-like threads. 

Among new weaving of solid colored woollens are pretty 
armure effects, the dots yo | raised, while others have 
cords across or lengthwise, and many have rough knotted 
threads. Another novel wool fabric, with smooth surface, 
has bird’y-eye figures like those of fine diaper, the tiny dots 
being very close together, and in contrast of color,as white 
on dark blue, fawn on violet, pale blue on brown, and white 
on tan. These stuffs are excellent for children’s dresses. 


SILK AND WOOL MIXTURES. 


A marked feature of the more costly French fabrics for 
spring and summer dresses is various mixtures of silk and 
wool woven in diagonals, in cords, and in quaint striking 
figures. These produce the glacé shot effect now so popu- 
lar, one of the simplest being the glacé diagonal with 
silk woof of one color coming to the surface in diagonal 
threads on wool warp of a contrasting color. Thus réséda 
silk is interwoven with brown wool, violet silk with fawn 
wool, pink with bluish-gray, and different shades of green 
silk with violet and with tan-color. These are $3 a yard, 
and forty-eight inches wide. Rather heavier fabrics that 
throw more wool on the surface have silk threads of con- 
trasting color a fourth of an inch apart, sometimes in waved 
lines, sometimes in straight diagonals with oblong dashes 
wrought amid them at intervals. The coloring in these is 
in charming taste, as clear blue with heliotrope lines, stem 
green with violet, fawn with ciel blue, dark green with old- 
rose, green with blue, maroon with pale blue waving lines, 
and gray with garnet; these are of the popular double width, 
and $3 25 a yard. The épingelines come with bright silk 
cords crossing rather dull grounds, as pale yellow on olive, 
rose pink on blue gray, white on black,and in many other 
colors, at $1 75 a yard. Bourette épingelines have rough 
threads of wool of two or three clams twisted together, 
crossing silk and linen grounds of still another color, thus 

roducing very gay effects, Other shot silk and wool stuffs, 

ed Fike old-fashioned barége, come in all the light dainty col- 
orings of the season in which green, violet, and pale pink 
appear, and sometimes in new contrasts that are pleasant 
poe tegel these are $3 25. yard. Another novelty is glacé 
ine, or waving cords, also called velours, in which small 
figures are introduced of the color prevailing in the shot 
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surface. For children’s dresses as well as for ladies’ house 
gowns is very fine twilled camels’-hair of extremely light- 
colored ground, with small silken dots of two colors woven 
quite near ane palest gray or écru wool has dots 
half of pink silk and half of green, while the lightest pink 
wool is dotted with sky-blue and green silks. Besides | om 
are wiry sheer stuffs of dark surface overlaid with de- 
signs like those of guipure lace in most ness contrasting 
colors; these are at three parts silk, and, it is said, are 
in great favor with French dressmakers, who are using them 
for the quaint “ 1880” gowns; they cost $4 25a yard. Simpler 
fabrics in most delicate coloring have a ‘‘ crackle” design of 
silk thrown up on the surface of sheer wool woven in fine 
canvas patterns that show glimpses of the silk beneath it, 
which is always in contrasting color; thus a pale fawn wool 
has Nile- n silk markings, lavender wool has canvas 
— om, and écru grounds are marked with pale 
pink. 





CREPONS, ROBES, ETC. 


Crépons and nuns’ veiling remain in favor as thin soft 
wools for summer gowns. ‘They are sometimes seeded with 
silk of the same color, or have larger spots, or else they bave 
cords in lengthwise rows. Dress lengths of crépon im- 
ported in boxes have new trimming for the skirt sewed on 
above one selvage, consisting of five or six bands of em- 
broidered surah, or else very narrow knife-pleating of crépe 
de Chine seeded and scalloped with silk. These go around 
the skirt, reaching to the knee or half-way above. One of 
dark violet crépon has five bands of lighter violet crépe de 
Chine, while a pale blue crépon has six bands of bias su- 
rah of the same shade, each three inches wide, both ed 
wrought in small scallops with tan silk, then seeded with 
tan spots. Still others have a narrow band of tan cloth 
neatly embroidered passing along the middle of the surah 
band. Réséda, pearl, and Nile-green crépons are similarly 
trimmed. There are eight yards and a half of crépon for 
each dress. ‘The banded part is four yards and a half long, 
which is to be the width of the skirt. These will make 
charming visiting and afternoon dresses for the correspond- 
ents who have asked about trousseaux and summer ward- 
robes generally. They cost from $35 to $45 unmade. 
Economists will prefer to buy crépon or veiling by the yard, 
and add bias folds of satin surah as trimming. 


DESIGNS FOR SPRING DRESSES. 


The first importations of French dresses for spring and 
summer are variations of the quaint 1830 styles introduced 
during the winter. Round belted waists, large sleeves droop- 
ing from rather long shoulder seams, and full skirts that es- 
cape or barely touch the ground, trimmed with bands or 
flounces to the knee or to the hips, are all repeated in light 
wools, in sacking, barége, basket cloth, mohair, and summer 
silks. 

The most interesting point at present is the skirt, which 
varies in new Paris dresses from four to five yards in width 
at the foot, while a New York house which has placed hoop- 
skirts on sale is making dress skirts that measure six yards 
and a half in circumference. Dusuzeau, an excellent author- 
ity in Paris, uses three flaring breadths of double-width wool 
for a short skirt of street dresses. The front and back 
breadths are straight in the middle and sloped on the side, 
being their full width at the foot. The third breadth is cut 
in half for a narrow gore on each side, and this gives four 

i idth. 


gerd sed 2. quartesas geet, hoe hele ameies. w 
is lined with silk, and to the depth of the 
trimming with or the softer crinoline axa, The 


top is toa with slight fulness in front and a 
great deal of fulness at the back. A French skirt measur- 
ing five yards at the foot is shaped like the familiar bell 
skirt, with a sloped seam down the back, then open in front 
on a tablier breadth of changeable surah, trimmed across 
with three shirred flounces of graduated width, the upper 
reaching to the knee or half-way above. This is the sug- 
gestion the Bazar has already made to those who wish to 
widen som hee —_. This tablier breadth is seven- 
eighths of a yard wide at the foot, and slopes away to onl 

ten inches in width at the top. The flounces are Bog with 
a rolled hem itched at top and bottom, and are 
gathered full on tives fine cords, leaving an inch-wide 
standing frill above. The lowes. fowneé is nine inches deep 
when finished, the next eight inches, the wppert seven inches, 
and they are placed at least three inches . 

The short skirt for walking dresses fs an 
fact, and young women of fashion are ordering skirts of new 
dancing dresses made with full breadths that stop short be- 
low the ankle, leaving the instep uncovered. One of these 
is copied literally from a gown worn by the grandmother 
of the débutante who is soon to appear in it. 

Blouses, yokes, and shirt waists are repeated in the newly 
imported dresses. Some new waists have shoulder seams 
six inches long, with all their ornament in the way of 
revers or epaulettes falling from the tip of the shoulders on 
drooping sleeves that are widest at the elbow. Some of 
these waists are widely girdled by a soft belt attached to the 
skirt, others are banded three times with inch-wide satin 
ribbon, and still others have the pointed Swiss belt of five 
ribbons, with a chow on each ribbon, already familiarly worn. 
Lapped surplice fronts are on dresses of all stuffs, and on 
separate waists, whether of simple percale or of handsome 
plaid silk. Extremely plain French waists are also on new 
gowns, made without fulness on the shoulders, slightly 

athered or pleated to the belt in front and back, and 

astened invisibly on the left shoulder and under the arm. 
As these waists are not trimmed, a pretty little collarette is 
added, to be worn or left off at pleasure. 

The first outing or yachting suits shown are of light 
twilled wool in a plain color for the French waist, fastened 
on the left side, with crossbarred wool for the large sleeves, 
the round skirt, and the little cape collar, which is made 
separate, and serves for the only trimming of the waist. 
This is charming in light grayish-blue or else pink wool for 
the waist, with all other parts of pink or blue crossbarred 
with white lines an inch apart. The skirt is banded almost 
up to the hips with graduated rows of white silk braid that 
is woven in raised cords. A cape collar of the barred wool 
reaches only to the shoulder-tips,and is a half-circle in shape, 
gathered to a standing band of the white braid. 

Eton jackets are again imported in cloth or serge, to be 
worn with a skirt to match and a shirt waist of plaid or 
dotted silk. The familiar shape is vetained for most of these, 
but a new effect is given to others by adding tails like those 
of a dress-coat. A border of silk embroidery done on the 
fabric is the trimming, or else wide braid is used, or a colored 
satin ribbon is overlaid with rows of black braid. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTA- 
= & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; and B. ALTMAN 

0. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By 
Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Author of “‘ Indika,” etc. 
With ten Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING, and Other Tales. By RUTH 
McENeryY STUART. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 50. 


WOLFENBERG. A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of 
“*A Princess of Thule,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NorGATE. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. I., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. The 
second volume is it press. 


TIME’S REVENGES. A Novel. By Davip CHRISTIE 
Murray, Author of “ First Person Singular,”’ etc. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


MOROCCO. AS IT Is, with an Account of Sir Charles 
Euan Smith’s Recent Mission to Fez. By STEPHEN 
BONSAL, Jr. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 00. 


FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. A Novel. By 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “‘ The Phantom 
Future,” etc.. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


SEEN FROM THE SADDLE. By ISA CARRINGTON CABELL, 
With an Illustration. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. (“‘ Har- 
per’s Black and White Series.’’) 


CATHERINE. A Novel. By FRANCES MARY PEARD, Au- 
thor of “‘ The Baroness,”’ etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 00. 


THE TONGUE OF FIRE; or, The True Power of Chris- 
tianity. By the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR. From New 
Plates. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. MINTO. 
Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
a Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (ina 

ox.) 


JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. Witkins, Author 


of ‘A New England Nun, and Other Stories,” ete, Il- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $p2g. 9) 
bad 
HISTORY OF THE UNiTED-SPATES, from the t mise 


of 1850. By James Forp RuHopes. Vol. 1., 1850- 
1854; Vol. Il., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (/n a Box.) 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. Two New Volumes: 
The Midnight Warning, and Other Stories. By E. H. HOUSE. 
—The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs. By R. K. MUNKIT- 
TRICK. —Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25 each. 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Ilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


& TOUR AROUND NEW YORK, and My Summer Acre: 
Beitig the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JoHN 
Fiavet Mines, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


MOLTKE: HiS LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in 
Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novél, awd Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. Translated by Mary HERMS. Wid. “tus 
trations from Drawings by Moltke, Portraits, ace 
simile Letters. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00.—Uniform with The 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and Letters of Von Molthe 
to bis Mother and bis Brothers. 


RECORDS OF "“ENNYSON, RUSKIN, BROWNING. By 
ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN CENTRAL EUROPE, Ad- 
ventures of Two Youths in a Journey through France, 
Switzerland, and Austria, with Excursions among the 
Alps of Switzerland and the Tyrol. By THomas W. 
KNOX. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3 00. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. New Edition, Revised by 
the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 90 cents each. Lady Sil- 
verdale’s Sweetheart, etc.—Macleod of Dare.—Green Pastures 
and Piccadilly —The Maid of Killeena, etc-—Three Feathers. 
— Madcap Violet.—Kilmeny.—In Silk Attire —A Princess of 
Thule.—The Strange Adventures of a Phaton—A Daughter 
of Heth. Other volumes to follow. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price, Warren's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps, 
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WEDDING TOILETTES. 


\UVE and violet brocade and deeper purple velvet are 

M combined in the reception toilette of which front and 

back views are given in Figs. 1 and 5. It is cut princesse, 

und has merely two narrow satin folds at the edge of the 

skirt \ puffed guimpe of pale mauve crape fills out the 

open neck, framed in draped revers of purple velvet, the 
vit wide puffed sleeves being likewise of velvet. 

The bridal gown, Figs. 2 and 6, is of milk-white peau de 

é - t in a Watteau pleat. The bodice is 

iin, and long-sieeved, with over-sleeves and a deep 


Fig. 1.—Recertion Gown.—([See Fig. 5.]} 


collarette of lace. A ribbon belt comes from under the lace 
and hangs in a long bow at the front. 

Another reception dress, Fig. 3, is of light green faille 
with green and violet changeable velvet. The skirt is bor 
dered with three pairs of folds, one of velvet heading one 
of silk. The low short-sleeved bodice is completed by a 
sleeveless veivet Figaro jacket, the revers collar of which is 
jleated on the shoulder, and is edged with narrow gold em 
iroldery 

Fig. 4,a bridemaid’s gown, is of pink bengaline. The 
skirt is encircled by seven ruches of pink aerophane crape. 
A full guimpe of the crape is in the short bodice, framed in 
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bretelles of white guipure lace. A broad sash of the benga- 
line doubled is tied to hang down at the middle of the 
front. 


MISINTERPRETATIONS. 


HE went to the window as she came in, and stood there 
WO taking off her gloves. We saw by her manner that she 
was troubled; and afterward, when she joined us by the fire, 
she confessed as much. . Not in so many words. She was 
as yet too deeply absorbed by her own unhappiness, what- 
ever it was. No one characterizes personal ill by descriptive 
word, is able to say ‘‘I am wretched,” or ‘‘] am unhappy,” 


WEDDING TOILETTES. 
Fig. 2.—Bripa. Torerre.—([See Fig. 6.] 


Fig. 3.—Reception Dress. 


flights were toomany. But we liked to watch her as she sat 
there, her hands about her knee, and the firelight on her 
face. It was to the old man near her that she put her only 
direct question. ‘‘Do you think,” she said, ‘‘ that philos- 
ophy, or even charity, helps you when you see another person 
hurt?” 

The old man smiled. He had grown accustomed to the 
fervid vehemence, the passionate generalization, of youth. 
“‘T have no doubt,” he said, turning to her, ‘‘ that the pres- 
ent trouble seems too big for philosophy to touch. The 
troubles of the young, I have often observed, are apt to be. 
But tell us what it is,” he added, with a manner all his own. 





Fig. 4.—Bripemarp’s Gown 


Figs. 5 and 6.—Back Views or Fics. 1 anp 2. 


until a certain sense of being, as it were, a thing apart from 
it all has begun to dawn upon the individual. One must 
detach one’s self from a mood of whatever kind before one 
ean frame it even in a phrase, and it is in that moment of 
detachment that one may either begin recovery, to grow 
away from the thing that afflicts or delights, or one may be- 
gin a closer identification of one’s self with it, an identifica- 
tion that is often consecration, and cften immolation. 

The young girl made no allusion to herself. She talked 
instead in a vague way about the problems of life, about 
philosophy and truth and fine distinctions between wisdom 
and nobility. None of us, however, could follow her; her 
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‘*No man commits himself to opinions on momentous ques- 
tions—and I take it this is one—until a hearing is given.” 
He had finished with his face again to the fire, his hands 
crossed, his head drooping a little forward on his chest. It 
was an attitude that always won us into confidence. Our 
perplexities suddenly became impersonal before it, problems 
transferred as it were to the blaze itself, to be studied there 
as visible creations, but dispassionately, by us and by him. 
‘*T should have to begin at the beginning,” she said, after 
a moment, ‘‘or you could not understand—understand how 
we have always loved her—loved them all. It began when I 
was a little girl at Concord. Through all the trouble that 
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BACK VIEW OF WORTH CLOAK ON FRONT PAGE 


came with my father’s 
death she was the guide 
and comforter to every 
one of us. I was very 
young at the time, for 
this was years ago, but 
I can remember little 
things about her, ever 
so many of them; and 
then I have heard the 
family always talk 
about her; and then I 
don’t know what else, 
except we have all been 
just brought up to love 
her. 

‘*She is ninety now, 
a bedridden old wo- 
man, palsy - stricken, 
shaking forever under 
her sheets.. I went all 
the way to Concord to 
see her the other day. 
I got to her house in the 
afternoon. I was fright- 
ened at first, seeing her 
shaking so; and then 
everything about her 
and the bed was so 
white. There was no 
color anywhere except 
in the eyes, and they 
burned like coals, and 
yierced me _ through. 
Nothing of the splendid 
woman we had known 
was left. Everything 
had gone but the brain, 
consuming her now as 
a flame, and that un- 
quenchable spring of 
sympathy and kindli- 
ness that kept breaking 
out in feeble questions 
and bits of counsel. 
She could only speak in 
whispers, for even the 
voice bad failed. 1 had 
to bend my ear to her 
lips to listen. But now 
and then there was a 
note strong and clear 
as of old when she 
wanted to help me par- 
ticularly. 

“It grew dark as I 
sat there. I could not 
go away. I saw the 
daylight fading,and the 
street lamps, as they 
were lit, shining on the 
under side of the leaves 
and making the grass 
look black. I kept my face to the window—you cannot 
help it at such times, with a room nearly dark—but though 
every other detail stamped itself on my mind, the white bed, 
that shaking figure, and those burning eyes were all I seemed 
to see. And I kept feeling all the time that I was having an 
experience I should never have again. I felt the majesty of 
the woman, and I thought, when I died, even had the pro- 
cess to be one that carried me through long palsy-stricken 
sickness and wearisome decay, that I should hope to have 
so lived that I might choose to be even as that old trembling 
figure, with the last things taken from me my intellect and 
my sympathy. Not one without the other, not the intellect 
that was cold, not the kindliness that. was aimless, an old 
habit left over from the customs of my life, but the brain 
and the heart both alive, active, vibrant to the last, perfectly 
balanced one with the other. 
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“Tt was an impression I could not forget, and when I came 
home I talked about her to ple, old friends, who asked 
me if [I ever saw the Randolphs nowadays.” The young 

irl stopped a moment, sighed quickly, and raising both 
ands, pushed her hair back from her forehead, as if the 
movement helped to clear away some pain that confused her. 

**I don’t know how I expressed mysclf,” she went on. “‘I 
never do. I only know how I feel, what my attitude is to 
things or people whom I love. How I put it all I never re- 
member. I wish I could. I have not spoken of her lately: 
1 have met no friend of those old days. But this afternoon 
I did; and she came up and said: ‘Oh, Rachel, I'm so glad 
to see you; come in and talk to me. Mary Whiting says 
if I want to hear the funniest thing in the world, I must get 


. you to describe your visit to the Randolphs.’ ‘Funny? I 
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said. ‘Funny? I thought it the most impressive thing I 
had ever known.’ ‘But you ought to hear Mary Whiting’s 
account,’ she said, laughing. 

** Everything turned black before me fora moment. And 
now what am I to do?” she said, turning to the old man. 
“ What would you do? How could people see anything 
funny in it? Suppose the Randolphs hear what Mary Whit- 
ing said?” She was speaking rapidly now, and discon- 
nectedly. ‘If some one defaces the walls of our houses, 
we call in the law, and it protects us. But our speech! 
What is to be done when one defaces our speech, twisting 
and distorting our words till they lose all semblance of the 
truth? I think the wrong is greater, because there is no re- 
dress. Yet it is not noble to keep silence just to protect our- 
selves. But what is one todo? That irreverential laugh! I 
can’t get over it.” 
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**My dear child,” said the old man, in his gentlest voice, 
having risen, walked once up and down the room iu silence, 
and then comeand put his thin worn hand where he loves best 
to put it, on the young girl's golden head—*‘ my dear child, 
don’t try to get over it, not for a little, till wisdom teaches 
you the better way. There is no cure for the burt,” be said, 
once more with his face to the fire, ‘‘but to hold yourself 
firmly to the point from which you see all the goodness and 
the greatness revealed to you. No man can take that from 
you, unless you yield it tohim. Hold so fast to it, child, that 
if you see a truth men must in time come to see it with you. 
The vulgar mind and the irreverential mind will always create 
the false image. They are those who make burlesque figures 
out of their interpretations of greater things than themselves, 
labelling them as truths, with which to deceive the careless. 
Do you not remember 
how it was, ‘some one 
who thinks he can go 
around the world with 
only a ketile of boilin 
water '—how they criec 
it about the Frenchman 
long ago who first dis- 
covered the power of 
steam? And they lock- 
ed him up as mad ip an 
iron cage, by which the 
people passed to hoot 
and cry, tormenting his 
reason till it fled. You 
have not tasted bitier- 
ness like that, little girl, 
though I know, dear 
child, how hard it is.” 

The old man had 

ove to the window. 
rhe lights on the tower 
of the Madison Square 
Garden were shining. 
Beyond him, miles 
away, across a stretch 
of myriad roofs that 
looked in the darkness 
like undulating waves 
of shadows half illu- 
mined, were the lights 
of Brooklyn and its 
bridge, and those on 
river and harbor. Be- 
low him was the muf- 
fled rumble of the 
streets; above him, all 
the majesty of a star-lit 
sky. 

The young girl had 
started quickly in her 
chair as he finished,and 
clasped her hands with 
a tight determined pres- 
sure. We saw some- 
thing in her face we 
could not define. Pres- 
ently she rose, and go- 
ing to the old man, 
kissed him on his cheek. 
‘Thank you,” she said, 
‘I think I see now the 
better way.” And then 
she went our of the 
room, And the old 
man sighed. 


A Paris Tea Gown. 
RECENT creation 
of Madame Josse- 

lin, Avenue Louis le 
Grand, is this tea gowu 
of white crépe de Chine. 
The graceful fabric 
falls in continuous 
breadths from neck to 
foot, and is confined at 
the waist by satin rib- 
bon tied in front with 
long loops and ends. 
At the top of the gown 
is a wide fleunce of 
point d’Angleterre lace 
gathered and held by a 
band of gold embroid- 
ery between two rows 
of white marabout. 
Bows of ribbon are at 
each side on the shoul- 
ders. Lace similar to 
that at the neck passes 
from the shoulders 
around the arms, €x- 
tending thence down 
the sides of the front, 
and in the back qnite 
to the end of the gown. 
The sleeves of crépe de 
Chine have cuffs of 
gold embroidery and 
marabout. This model 
can be carried out in 
simpler fabrics at léss 
expense, such as wool 
crepon, cashmere, or 
challi. For midsummer, white nainsook and light batiste 
gowns similarly made will be trimmed with Oriental lace 
and nainsook embroidery. 


CLOAK FROM WORTH AND VIROT TOQUE. 
See illustrations on front page. 


TS luxurious cloak is a large circular that can be grace- 
fully taken up at pleasure from one side, rendering 
it convenient for walking, notwithstanding its great size, 
while at the same time making it more picturesque. The 
back view given shows the fulness held in large box pleats 
at the top. It is made of crépe de Chine, the ground of 
dead-leaf brown strewn with silken wreaths of flowers, tone 
upontone. The lining of softly wadded silk gives necessary 





warmth. The little cape is of pekin the color of the crupe, 
held around the neck and bordered by gray Siberian squir- 
rel fur. A standing pleated collar is of emerald-green vel- 
vet. Sleeves of crépe de Chine hang straight, opening be- 
low the elbow, upon close sleeves of green velvet. The front 
and the lower edge of the cloak are bordered with fur. A 
ring of the fur attached to the front holds the folds when 
the cloak is drawn up : 

Accompanying this wrap is a toque of seal-skin trimmed 
with two little bows of emerald-green ribbon attached by a 
small strass buckle. 


THE BLESSING. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


\ TE who begin, to you who _— have borne 
The burden and the heat of life’s rough way, 


Kneel in the dawn of this our lap 
And ask your blessing on our sacred day. 

You, standing ‘mid the memories of the past, 
Regard us, blithe and radiant with hope. 

Nay, do not say the brightness cannot last; 
Bid us instead to watch fair vistas ope. 

Hard places may be ours, and meagre bread, 
And oft the skies may bend in gloom above; 

But you, dear ones, have never wearied, led 
Through storm and sunshine by a perfect love. 

‘‘Ah, children, wherefore do you seek this hour—” 
So might the father whisper, tender, true— 

“My broken blessing? Lo! its Eden flower 


Life lays within your hands. It blooms for you.” 


PRISCILLA’S LOVE-STORY. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
I 


[= sun fell through the row of many-paned windows in 
a broad beam over Priscilla’s plants, and especially over 


a crab-cactus in full bloom, every flower of which was like 
a live being, with the shower of long yellow dusty stamens 
that tumbled out of the backward-bent petals all alert and 


listening, and the room with its warm flowery life seemed an 
oasis in the great snow-desert of the hill country outside. 

It was Priscilla herself as much as the flowers that gave 
this room its summery suggestion—the tall fair creature, with 
nothing slight or frail about her, but moulded like a young 
goddess, with large firm curves; with creamy skin, where the 
velvet cheek was only less carmine than the glorious cactus 
flower on the shelf above; with yellow hair, whose massive 
braids, half-escaped from the comb just now, had fallen on 
her neck; with the smile that did not quite break to dimples, 
but warmed the deep azure of the gold-fringed eyes till their 
glance was itself at once a smile and a caress. 

But if that glance were a caress, it was all the caress she 
gave, except for the motion of that lifted hand on the long 
hanging spray of the cactus. With all her bounteousness 
of aspect a singular reserve was mingled, which if it filled 
Jerome Salter’s heart with love and longing, filled him also 
with dismay. He was not quite ready yet to ask this beau- 
tiful girl to be his wife, but he was quite ready to prevent 
her being the wife of any one else—that great out-door fellow 
of a George Pastner, for instance, with the vast farm and 
game-preserves in the hills beyond. As for Jerome, he was 
yet in college, #.d his fate depended on an uncle, who had 
other views for him, who was waiting to take him to Europe 
on bis graduation to show him the world and the ways of 
the world, to initiate him into something he called life—the 
pleasure-loving fellow that he was, only too wo og Bowed this 
gay future; a slender youth, with a certain dark uty of 
his own, and who had perhaps attracted Priscilla by her ne- 
cessity of pitying everything that seemed weak and needing 
to be made strong. 

Not that Priscilla was aware of this; few people would 
have thought of pitying Jerome Salter. It was only that the 
truth in her nature was as illuminating as a sunbeam; and 
yet the pity from which love springs, and into which love 
resolves, was 80 all-unsuspected by herself that she thought 
it was herself for whom she felt it. Indeed, when she glanced 
at Jerome, and caught the glow of his dreamy eye beneath 
the thick black lashes, saw the droop of the full lip beneath 
the triste mustache, saw the color mount and flash and 
fade on the tawny cheek, and heard that low voice whose 
every tone had an inner thrill like music, and felt her own 
heart flutter and sink and all her nerves grow tenser, she 
knew that it was she and not he who was to be pitied. Why 
had she ever let herself go in this way? Why had she not 
witited to be wooed before she was won? Why,why? And 
anger with herself reacted as if she were angry with him, 
and made her answer him briefly. 

“‘Ourt, and to the point as a Greek chorus,” said he, lean- 


ing his arm on the bigh shelf and overlooking her. Priscilla 
knew nothing about Greek choruses. ‘‘ Are you troubled? 
Is anything the matter?” he demanded. 

** Nothing.” 


“Nothing? You are not apt to let nothing bring you to 
naught. Are you ill?” he asked when she did not smile. 

* Do I look ill?” and she turned with her proud calm air. 

‘‘No, by Jove! You look the incarnation of boundless 
health and beauty. Now what are you angry about?” as she 
turned again as quickly. “Is it—Priscilla—because—be- 
cause I spoke of going away?” he urged, in a gentler tone. 

** Because you spoke of going away?” she answered, slow- 
ly. * Really,” with half a shrug, “ what is it to me whether 
you go or whether you stay?” 

Re Apparently not anything.” 

r “Ohno. That is not kind,” said Priscilla. ‘I am very 
glad you should have the chance. I think it is very good 
of your uncle—for I don’t believe he is quite satisfied with 
what you have done.” 

** Now, Priscilla, how do you know he is not satisfied? 
Because you think so poorly of me yourself?” 

«TI never said I thought poorly of you,” faltered Priscilla, 
looking down. 

“ But you think, with the talents I have, I ought to be 
valedictorian instead of wasting my time writing love-songs 
and coming out nowhere.” 

‘I never said so,” said Priscilla. 

“ By George, no! Some things go without saying. Well, 
it’s of no consequence. I never heard of a valedictorian in 
his class ever doing anything else; did you? If I get the 
degree anyway, the others may have the swmma and the 
laude. What shall I care about that when I am rocking 
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among the Hebrides; when Iam mooning in a gondola round 
the waterways of Venice; when I am simmering up the 
Nile, and finding life sweet in the shadow of old temples; 
when | am in Greece, all sea and sky and the spirits of old 
heroes, old poets, old beauty? Oh, I say, Priscilla,” walking 
up and down the room now with his hands in his pockets, 
“* how flat it seems to talk of going through all that alone! 
What should I care for the miles of sea and foam round 
Fingal’s Cave without you along; for the Lido, for Phila, 
for blue Galilee? No, no; prensus in jo without you—it 
would be simply banishment and punishment! I would 
rather fag on here forever and go without Europe—” 

** And your uncle’s fortune?’ 

‘* Priscilla, I believe you love money more than I do.” 

Priscilla made a backward movement of her wrist that 
was half an accusation. It said for her, “ How do you dare 
say a thing so false, when you know I am in this low room, 
with its braided mats, its homespun curtains, its sketches of 
my own pencil, its rude chairs and lounges, because I do not 
love money, because I have loved you better than money!” 

*‘Oh, I know,” responded Jerome. ‘‘ What a tragedy 
—_— ou are, Priscilla! You ought to go on the stage. 

y beth, that Scottish thane’s wife, should have been 
blonde and sumptuous like you. Ob, 1 know you could 
leave this any day for George Pastner's lodge in the wilder- 
— the palace that itis! Great Scott! I don’t see why you 

on't.” 

She looked at him a moment, startled out of her enforced 
calm; and then, in spite of herself, the tears swam, and made 
her blue eyes as tender and divine as twilight heaven, as 
she sank into the low chair at hand. And in another mo- 
ment be was on his knees beside her, with his arms lifted 
about her, drawing ber over towards him, kissing her pas- 
sionately, bursting into a great sob of joy, and laying his 
head on her breast. 

It was characteristic of Priscilla that at that moment she 
clas her arms round him and held him, and bent her 
head over him, not like a sweetheart, but like a mother. 
And then he had lifted his face, with the tears on it still, 
was kissing her throat, her cheek, her lips. 

“*My God!” he said; ‘‘ you are so beautiful!” 

His words hurt Priscilla a little even in that throb of ec- 
stasy. She took his face in her two hands and held it off a 
space. To her it was the most beautiful thing in heaven or 
on earth. 

**T love you so,” she said. 

And then there came a sound overhead as of the pushing 
back of ehairs and of restless feet going back and forth; and 
other feet, slower, heavier, that had something like the tread 
of a soldier, George Pastner’s feet, came down the stairs, and 
the door opened and closed behind them. 

“ Oh!” cried Priscilla, drawing back,“ I have done wrong!” 
And then her head fell forward on her lover’s shoulder, and 
rested there. 

How sweet to live thus forever! Just to rest and feel his 
presence, to be filled and surrounded with his love, to ask no 
more of fate! If this moment were but eternity! Then the 
steps overhead made themselves felt through all the sweet- 
ness of the dream, swift eager steps, in narrow space—so 
some madman might walk to and fro the length of his chain, 
some creature in its cage. She lifted her head, and her lover 
saw that she had grown very pale. ‘‘I don’t know what to 
do!” she said. ‘1 don’t know what to do!” 

If Jerome Salter felt at that instant that he also did not 
know what to do, now that she had confessed all he had 
longed for and implored, if even in the deliciousness of this 
the first time he had ever touched her lips or put his arms 
about her or won from her any expression of her love, he 
was aware that he had gone further than he had a right, 
than was best for him as yet, he had no time to echo her 
words, for the steps came bounding down the stairs, and 
there was only an instant in which to start to his feet and 
stand leaning against the shelf as before, when the door 
quickly opened, and there came in a person whom you might 
have taken for a child, a beautiful child, but who at another 
glance it was evident was a youth of twenty one or two, 
whose face was as precise a counterpart of Priscilla’s as deli- 
cate health and its nervous vishness, a stronger intellect, 
a differgpt sex, could allow, but whose body was the dwarfed 
and deformed shape of a boy of twelve. He was Priscilla’s 
twin brother, Geoffrey, and there existed between them the 
tie that always gives twin children a part of either’s life, and 
which was made closer from the fact that he had never been 
well from his birth, so that Priscilla felt that she had ab- 
sorbed into her own abounding being all his portion of 
strength and vitality. 

She had not attempted to move, as Jerome had done, but 
still sat slightly bent forward, a glow like the blush of a rose 
mounting and suffusing all her beautiful face; and as Geof- 
frey’s eye fell on it the scorn pictured in his rapid glance 
was such that one asked if all the sweetness of nature had 
been absorbed by Priscilla too, and Jeft him only intellectual 
force—force thwarted and frustrated by his physical misfor- 
tune, and likely to become only bitterness of soul. He gave 
Jerome a short word, taking no notice of the cushions that 
the latter sprang to shake up in the arm-chair, but standing 
with his hand on the open door, as if awaiting the other's 
departure. 

“This is quite contrary to our understanding,” he said, 
his head thrown back; and dwarfed and hunched as he was, 
he was quite the master of the situation. 

“I suppose one may be allowed to tell good news and to 
say farewell to his friends and acquaintances—” 

** Farewell!” exclaimed Priscilla. 

Jerome laughed. His dark and splendid face was full of 
joy and triumph. ‘For ae be said, and bent and 
ral her fingers to his lips, crossed the room and laid 
his hand on Geoffrey's shoulder, at first as if he would bend 
and kiss him like a girl, and then as if he would wheel him 
round angrily; and thought better of it all, and laughed 
gayly. and was gone. 

“*] see it all,” said Geoffrey then. ‘‘ This is just once too 
often. Ob, if he wasn’t so enticing a scamp, so sweet a 
manner, so ‘bad and mad and sad’ a rogue! If I didn’t 
love him more than you do yourself!” 

1?” murmured Priscilla, faintly. 

‘* More than you think you do, let us say,” said the dwarf, 
climbing and settling himself in the arm - chair, tall then 
among his cushions. ‘‘ For if you really cared for Jerome 
Salter, Priscilla,” he said, with a flash of the eyes that were 
a shade less blue than the sky-beams of Priscilla’s, ‘‘ you 
would never let him risk his future, the development of his 
talents, all his chances at fortune with his uncle’s approval, 
on the rock of a premature love-affair, a penniless wife.” 

**Do you think, then,” faltered Priscilla, “that success, 
gratified ambition, money in hand, are so much more worth 
than love—just love?” 

** That for love — just love!” said the little despot in the 
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arm-chair, his fin **Do you remember Romeo 
in love wi just before Juliet makes fate for him? 
Do you suppose Jerome Salter, out in the world, will 
not bly hampered by a hd that clings—” 

“We have been all over this so often, Geoff,” she said, 


wearily. 

** And shall have to go all over it as many times more, if 
the folly holds out.” 

‘Very well, then,” said Priscilla, gazing steadily at him. 
“T mean that it will hold out, if you call faithfulness folly. 
Jerome will no more change than I, and the sun will fall 
from heaven before I do.” 

“ Before you fall from heaven. Weli put. Before you fall 
from a fool's paradise. In the name of goodness, what is 
this love, this infatuation? Why are you willing to leave 
me, your own other self, born with you, bred with you, a 
part of you, for this fellow whom you never saw till three 

ears ago? Yes, yes—enchanting fellow—whole and hale, 

know; not the broken, ruined, half-made-up thing I am. 
Yet still it seems to me—I flatter myself,.doubtless—that 
am something better worth.” 

“Oh, Geo darling, don’t you see—it isn’t a question 
of worth—it—it’s so ing of nature—you cannot help it 
—it comes just as the sun comes up in the sky!” 

‘* Why doesn’t it come to me, then? Ob, you needn't speak. 
I will spare you the trouble of saying.” 

** Oh, Geoffrey!” 

“* There, there, Priscilla! I sup no one was ever born 
with less tact than you have. I suppose it would be im- 
possible for any one to make me feel my misfortune more 
frequently than you do—” 

**Oh, what have I said, what have I done, Geoffrey? You 
know, you must know, I never thought of it. You haven't 
any misfortune in my eyes. When I Jook at you you are 
perfectly beautiful—” 

“IT haven't any misfortune? It takes a man’s sister to say 
that, who sees him crippled, shapeless—” 

‘* Oh, Geoffrey!” exclaimed Priscilla, springing to her feet, 
**T believe you are driving me wild!” 

“I driving you wild?” But the door had closed, and 
Priscilla had escaped; and escaped, as Geoffrey meant she 
should, with a very decided diversion from the recent pre- 
occupation of her mind. 

Geoffrey waited a little while, and then he let himself down 
laboriously from his chair and went to the piano—for Pris- 
cilla was the music-teacher of the little town suburban to 
the college town, giving lessons even to some few of the 
students, of whom Jerome had been one—and he began to 
play at first the broken chords of his own fancy, and then 
the wild measures of the Peer Gynt dances over and over, 
as if he rejoiced in the bitter mockery of the uncanny music, 
as if he danced there with his fellow gnomes and trolls. 
Priscilla heard him where she lay sobbing in her little room, 
and listened, unable to reconcile her perplexed emotions, to 
untangle the coil of her pity for Geoffrey and her love for 
Jerome. Her thoughts had gone far away with her, and she 
started as if she had been asleep; and then she was aware of 
a softer note in the music, although it seemed to be filling 
the air and throbbing all about her. Geoffrey was still play- 
ing, but what different strains—utterly , heart-broken, 
complaining minors of his own, the air of Schubert's ‘* Wan- 
derer,” fragments of the Tristan und Isolde music—when 
Priscilla, with her tear-swollen eyes hidden by her veil, 
came down and went out to her scholars, leaving him to a 
sort of revel in sorrow, playing himself, indeed, into a mood 
of exceeding happiness with the all-unutterable beauty of the 
Pathetic Sonata, She was coming home from her Listes, 
tired by one dull girl's heavy fingers and stolid brains, sad- 
dened with another's facility, feeling her breath come quick- 
ly, almost to suffocation, with the remembrance of her love 
and joy, with the thought of Jerome's face, feeling a weight 
of terror settle on her as she drew nearer to Geoffrey and 
his anger aud his sorrow and the ever fresh and present need 
of her compassion. Life was so bard for Geoffrey, all ex- 
perience so bitter. When he saw the college youths in their 
vigor of comeliness, himself crippled and set apart, his na- 
ture warped with envy and indignation, conscious of great 
powers paralyzed by poverty, when he saw Jerome winning 
away from him the one thing in the world he had to love, 
**Oh, poor Geoffrey!” she cried out, sharply, as she went 
slong. “Poor Geoffrey!” The brook was roaring along 
black in its icy borders below her and beside her as she 
went; the sunset was paling with rich pomegranate hues 
over long fields of snow in yond of the mountains; a star 
came trembling out there, an hen a thin scarf of cloud 
blew over, and a young moon hung like the petal of a flow- 
er dropped from some mighty hand, and was gone in the 
great shadow below that held the coming storm. There was 
a soft crystalline darkness in the air, and no sound in the 
universe, it seemed, but that of the tinkle of the brook and the 
crisp snow under her feet, when she heard the galloping of 
a horse down the bridle-path. She knew it was Mr. Past- 
ner’s horse before his great black shadow fell upon the air 
as he stopped at her side, and his rider threw himself off, 
and holding the bridle on his arm, went along with her. He 
seemed, towering beside her, as large, as powerful, as the 
creature whose head was over his shoulder. His presence 
seemed the one thing she could not bear. ‘‘ You must let 
me go with you,” he said. ‘‘It is surely unsafe for you at 
this hour alone. And I have an errand with Geoffrey con- 
cerning the model—some nuts and bolts that he has found 
necessary.” - 

**Oh, the model, yes.” How she hated that model, its 
senseless brass and steel! She had felt from the beginning 
that she was to be crushed in its grasp at last. And yet it 
was Geoffrey's soul that was shut up in it; she could not 
help furthering it and being fascinated by its promise. But 
she said no more. She had intimated to Mr. Pastner in ev- 
ery way she knew how that it was useless for him to seek 
her directly, and she wished him to understand that it was 
equally useless to seek her through any interest in Geoffrey 
and his model. She rebuked herself for that; she knew that 
his friendship for Geoffrey would have been the same had 
she not existed. But a defiant mood came and overpowered 
the mood of i the very presence of Mr. Pastner 
brought it. ubt and trouble spread their wings to fly 
away; the fact that this man existed made doubly vivid 
to her the existence of Jerome and his love. Why should 
she sacrifice both herself and Jerome to Geoffrey’s ambition? 
Let him be happy some other way; they could see to that. 
All that she wanted now was to be alone with her memory 
of the morning, still to feel the touch of those lips, still those 
arms about her, still to hear that low voice, still to Jet all her 
soul go out in love of him. 

Mr. Pastner put his horse under cover, and followed her 
in, going directly where the light shone in Geoffrey's work- 
room, which he had left at an earlier hour,ffor he was almost 
as much interested in that invention on w Geoffrey was 
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spending the strength of his poor life as Geoffrey was him- 
self. 


Priscilla put away her wraps, and went into the sitting- 
room to rest by the low fire in the dusk there, still with her 
mood of joy upon her. It was not for any long time, how- 
ever, that she could let this luxury of happiness fill and feed 
and warm her. Mr. Pastner came down and went out, 
and Geoffrey’s laborious step was on the stair. 

** Pastner will stay to tea,” he said. 

“Oh! Is it necessary?” asked Priscilla. 

“Yes. It is necessary,” said Geoffrey, with his back 
against the door. ‘He is of use to me. I should think 
even you could appreciate the pains he bas taken to get 
those things for me to-day. He is going to stay late into the 
night with me. He has gone out to put up his horse now.” 

** Oh, well, then, I will leave the tea ready, and Martha can 
serve it. I am going to bed, for I am tired.” 

** You are going to do nothing of the sort,” cried Geoffrey. 
“You are going to be at the table, and make it bright and 
cheerful. Ton in a glorious frame for getting through my 
difficulties. If my nerves are not all upset by your tempers, 
your vagaries, I shall come out on open ground with this 
thing, and lay my hand on fame and fortune, hunchback or 
no hunchback!” 

** Geoffrey dear,why do you dwell on what no one notices 
after once knowing you? And do you really think I have 
such tempers?” 

“I think you are the dearest, the best, the most beautiful 
of women and sisters. I think you have my life and hopes 
and salvation in your hand. You can help me into heaven 
or thrust me down to hell. I think you are going to help 
me into heaven.” 

Priscilla laughed. But, in spite of herself, her mood was 
shattering and melting away, and trouble was again sur- 
rounding her, vaguely and swiftly as the rising of the 
mountain mists. ‘‘I suppose that means that you want 
peach marmalade and hot biscuits for tea,” she said. 

** And some chile-cum-carne first. And a pretty toilette, 
and a bright face, and smiles, and a song, and general indul- 

ence, and all your sweetness.” And then he came over and 
ifted the long fallen tress, and laid his fevered cheek on her 
cool face, putting his long weak arms around her. The 
thought came to her of Jerome kneeling and clasping her 
so in the morning, but, ah, with how different a clasp, in all 
his mobility and beauty! And now Geoffrey, just on a level 
with her shoulder as he stood—the pity of it, the horror of 
it! The tears gushed forth as he caressed her. ‘* You 
needn't pity me,” he said, winding the pale tress about her 
head. ‘If my invention goes, I want no one’s pity. And 
as for your affection, hasn't it been mine from our cradle? 
Aren’t we the same soul? Do you suppose I think fora 
moment that you are going to be false to me? When this 
momentary fancy of yours passes, you will see for yourself 
how idle it was. You will be more glad than I of your 
escape.” 

* Paise to you?” stammered Priscilla. 

But Geoffrey laughed; how long since she had heard him 
laugh as lightly! And saying, ‘‘The blue chiffons now, 
and smiles, and hot biscuits and marmalade, of course!” he 
had gone back to his task. - 

For a pause Priscilla hesitated; she would go to her 
room and to bed, and let things take care of themselves. 
And then again the pity of it tore her tender heart. And, 
moreover, notwithstanding his ill health, his fretfulness and 
deformity, this brother of hers had a dominating strength of 
nature; she had a sort of reverence for his intellect, too. To 
have his contempt was something she could not have en- 
dured; to give him pleasure was the habit of her life. Until 
of late they had been of one mind, one emotion, in all things. 
She went to her room after she had given old Martha the 
directions for tea, and had laid the table herself, adding a 
handful of the precious crab-cactus blossoms in a glass vase; 
and she came down with a shine on her hair, a glow on her 
check, a smile on her lip, dazzling withal in the blue chif- 
fons that Geoffrey liked; and she seemed to Mr. Pastner the 
very ideal of the bloom of a June morning as it had dawned 
on him many a time in his gardens far up the hill, under 
clear overarching heavens, and with the vast undulating 
landscape far below. There was a sort of dreamy sweetness, 
too, about Priscilla that night, the aura of her earlier happi- 
ness yet lingering around her and curving the corners of her 
lips with an interior sort of smile, the trouble of her later 
doubt yet veiling some of the lustre of her eyes. It made 
both Geoffrey and Mr. Pastner feel a great tenderness for 
her; and while it in no wise changed Geoffrey's determina- 
tion regarding her, it gave Mr. Pastner pause, till it seemed 
to him that, let what would come to himself, her happiness 
must be secured before all things. 

Nothing could be gayer or more enchanting than Geoffrey 
was that night, his high seat on the cushions giving him 
much the usual dignity of a man at his own table, although 
it was an exceptional man that would not have appeared 
something less beside the other, whose great stature and well- 
knit frame might have belonged to one of the Anakim. 
And when Martha had taken out the tea things, Priscilla 
sang—some gentle German Lieder, some joyous old Jacobite 
songs. 

Those are the things to sing,” said Geoffrey—“ the 
ple’s songs, the things full of live emotions, the emotions 
common to the race.” 

“The songs that are more than codes and laws,” said Mr. 
Pastner. 

** Yes. And sung in such a voice as that! A voice to fire 
a multitude! What a voice it would be if it had had the 
training such a voice ought to have! You would bea prima 
donna assoluta, sister mine. How would it please you to see 
some great throng hanging breathless on your tones? How 
would the bravas, the clapping hands, the tossing flowers, 
the raptures you gave, the fact that you commanded their 
tears, their joys, held their beings for the moment in your 
hand—how would all that please you?” 

‘** Not half so much,” said Priscilla, with a laugh, ‘‘ as 
singing to you.” 

‘And Pastner. Well, it would please me. I would say 
in my thoughts to that throng, ‘See, this is I; part of my 
being, born at one birth, of one thought, with one life; those 
tones are mine, or all the same as mine; it is my genius that 
fills them and wrings your tears; it is I, 1 who am singing!’ 
Ah, well, it is no use! What did providence mean,” he 
cried, with a fierce and sudden change from his genial phase, 
“by giving us such things—you such a voice,me such in- 
ventive power—and then holding back all the means for 
bringing them into use?” 

“They are not held back,” said Mr. Pastner, suddenly; 
and it was perhaps bending over the fire toward which he 
was holding his hands that made the veins stand out so on 
his forehead. ‘‘ They are yours if you will.” 

“Oh,” said Priscilla, lightly, “Geoffrey's power will prove 
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itself. And as for me, to lift my voice with others in some 
great church choir is all the dream | have.” 

“ And dream enough,” said Mr. Pastner. 

“ Well,” said rey, ‘‘if I am going to prove mysclf, I 
must away to the prover. I think I see my way through 
that last bearing. Come, Pastner.” 

Mr. Pastner waited a moment till he was gone, and then 
went towards Priscilla just turning from the piano, ‘‘ The 
great Norse giant,” she was saying to herself, conscious all 
the same of a kindly feeling, as if she could not love one 
man with all the force of her love and not have a certain 
warm interest in all other men. And then the calm depth 
of that gray eye as she met its glance made her uneasy, the 
smile of that rather melancholy mouth, according with the 
nobility of the white brow over the suntanned face, gave her 
reassurance, while something about its being fine to have a 
giant’s strength, but tyrannous to use it like a giant, was run- 
ping through her mind. 

“T am a useless piece of humanity,” he said, in a low tone, 
“unless you make me of use. I want you to understand 
that I and all I have are yours, to hold, to use, to throw 
away.” 

** Ob, no, no!” cried Priscilla, thrusting out both her hands 
before her. But he only bowed and closed the door. 


(To Be ConTINUED.] 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronperrt.] 


Tt comparatively gay day costumes prepared for water- 

ing-places on the Mediterranean coast are considered the 
precursors of spring toilettes, and as such are regarded with 
special interest. 

A telling feature on these is the use of bise (écru) guipure 
laces on cloths and velvets, light or dark, even black. One 
of our grand couturiers borders the multiple cape which 
seems to be an indispensable addition to many of these cos- 
tumes with narrow but richly wrought ivory or écru guipure, 
av inch to two inches in width, at all its edges; the topmost 
collarette of the cape is covered with lace, and the flaring 
collar is faced with it. These laces have to some extent dis- 
placed the ever-useful jet, which, indeed, proved altogether 
too useful in adapting itself indiscriminately to all kinds 
and colors of material. 

Violet and its kindred tints, amethyst, heliotrope, pansy, 
and bishop’s purple, are favorite colors for capes and wraps, 
worn at all ages, and with gowns of various colors, includin 
handsome black toilettes, and the whole range of grays an 
beiges. Several shades of green are also worn, and while 
equally elegant and more youthful, sere pee a little less 
choice. Capes continue to be borde at all their ae 
with narrow bands of fur or feathers or rolls of plush, fur 
being the trimming most used, both in the genuine skins and 
in the dyed fancy varieties; the latter, like cotton laces, are 
not admissible on wrappings with pretensions to elegance, 
but have a use of their own, within certain limits, on walk- 
ing costumes and for young girls. 

t is interesting to observe what furs are being worn this 
winter. Costly furs are not bought for a single season only, 
and what is the newly accepted garment one season is rea- 
sonably certain to reappear the next. The long jackets and 
sacque-coats have had a very limited success, and certain elab- 
orate garments on which the fur was sought to be enhanced 
by appliqués of velvet or cloth met with no acceptance what- 
ever. On the other hand, the short sleeveless jacket of fur, 
cut short above the waist, is worn largely in Astrakhan by 
young ladies, in richer furs by young women, to complete 
woollen costumes, with or without a band of the fur around 
the skirt. Short fur jackets with sleeves are clumsier, and 
have an effect of being cut short by mistake. A favorite 
novelty is the military cape, close and flat on the shoulders, 
and falling in flaring folds below the waist. It is worn 
chiefly in moiré or waved Astrakhan, but also in seal, in which 
it is a costly fancy. Less — though perhaps more 
serviceable, is the fenner and closer 1830 cape, but it is only 
becoming to slender women with sloping shoulders, as it de- 
fines and adds to the size. 

For travelling and for chilly mornings of the demi-season 
a serviceable garment is a long redingote, half-adjusted, and 
fastened on the left with a row of large buttons; a long cape 
crosses with two rows of buttons on the front, and a shorter 
collarette rests on the shoulders. The double-faced zibeline 
cloth is used for such cloaks, the coarse plaid vigognes, and 
flannelly cloths of lighter weights, which are lined with surah 
or with a substantial satin that is recognized as the levantine 
of former days. A tasteful model is a bluish plaid redingote 
made after the manner described, but with the collarette of 
solid blue repped silk lined with the plaid, which shows in 
small revers. Or, to quote another, a redingote of a mixed 
plaid in red and green with a military cape falling almost 
to the knee, and surmounted by two full collarettes of solid 
green cloth stitched with red. 

The jacket has entirely lost its former all-important place 
as an independent wrap. As a part of a tailor costume it 
still fulfills its mission, but is then either a quite long coat 
or a mere short jacket bodice. The sacque-coat of light livery 
cloth with stitching and big pearl buttons is approaching 
the end of its career, and is only eking out its existence in 
morning walks, and over gowns with last season’s sleeves. 

That the familiar jacket ‘and shirt-waist effect has not ex- 
hausted its possibilities as yet is evidenced by some gowns 
which I have only recently seen. Here, for instance, is a cos- 
tume which has been despatched to Nice. It is intended for 
the promenade and for informal calls, and is akin to the tailor 
gown, insomuch as it is a complete suit in itself, without the 
need of an extra wrap. It is of striped wool in beige and 
golden brown. The skirt is untrimmed, having merely a 
piping of | yam velvet at the edge, more for protec- 
tion than for ornament. The jacket has a fitted back and 
straight widely open front, and is bordered with sable at the 
lower edge. A collarette or short cape of the fur, opening 
with revers at the front, can be added or omitted at will. 
The blouse corsage, visible between the open fronts of the 
= of the striped wool, with a deep soft girdle and 

igh stock-collar, both of dark green bengaline. The ac- 
companying bat is beige felt faced and trimmed with green 
velvet. I have seen the same costume in verdigris cloth, 
with the fur replaced by darker green velvet, and the collar 
and belt of ox-blood an | bengaline, the hat being of greenish 
gray felt with red plumes and a black aigrette. 

Among novelties in color of the late winter are some mgm | 
shaded velvets and satins, some shading from selvage to sel- 
vage, others from the middle of the breadth to both selvages. 
Not only shades of one color, but also unique blendings of 
different colors, are thus produced, like the throat and breast 
plumage of some birds. These fabrics are used in moderate 
quantities as accessories to semi-dress toilettes. One of the 
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color freaks of the season is the combination of blue and 
sm gine instance, velvet sleeves in a pale blue silk 
, and mixtures of the two colors in the same material. 


Lace dresses, both black and white, are being worn quite . 


largely again for dinners and receptions over light transpar- 
ents, and trimmed with ribbons, which do not necessarily 
match the silk beneath. Black lace is made with a full cor- 
sage over a more or Jess décolleté transparent, with a broad 
giraie and high collar of jet. Cream lace is worn over silver- 
white silk, and conversely pure white lace over cream silk, 
and the accessories in either case are of the color of the trans- 
parent, or else of a delicate shade of a color, merely to take 
away the “bridal” effect of all white. Diamonds on the 
shoulders and at the belt complete a ceremonious toilette, 
and annul the youthful effect which the same dress with 
only ribbons or flowers for ornament would have. 
RAYMOND. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oty Sunsonturr.—Any sachet powder will deteriorate by exposure to 
the air. The general principle of sachet powders is to take a fine bran 
and scent it strongly with compound lo ate essences or essential oils ; 
powdered reindeer-moss is said to be by perfumers, One recipe for 
a sachet powder calls for the following ingredients: orris root, 2 ounces; 
cassia, 13¢ ounces; cloves, 1 ounce—all powdered ; cedar-wood and san- 
dal-wood, rasped, a quarter of an ounce each ; ambergris and musk, in fine 
powder, 5 Sead ; Oil of lavender, oil of bergamot, 1 dram each ; ottar 

to 15 drops. Mix the powders, then add’ the oils and biend. 
Another is com of orris root, coriander seed, calamus root (sweet- 
flag), and dried rose leaves,4 ounces each; lavender flowers, dried, 8 
ounces ; powdered musk, 15 to 20 grains ; powdered civet, 10 or 12 grains; 
the musk and civet can be replaced by essential oi! of almonds, 1 flu 


ram, 

Mus. V. Z. X.—Washing the hands with almond meal dissolved in warm 
water, and when dry rubbing them with lemon juice, will relieve redness. 
Hang-nails are prevented by carefully pressing back the skin that adheres 
around the nail. Neither oranges nor the baths will reduce flesh if there 
is a constitutional tendency to obesity. Avoid excess in farinaceour foods 
and sweets, and drink ingly at meals, and take abundant out-door ex- 
ercise, Then, if you find you still increase in weight undaly, consult a 
physician who has opportunities for observing your constitution and 
mode of life, and let him prescribe a regimen adapted to your case. 

Hooster.—We answer ali business inquiries by mail. But queries on 
oe ee, and kindred matters of general interest are replied to in 
this column. 

Mary Annz.—We do not give addresses in this column, neither can we 
undertake to recommend any special wares. 

Kxsow.ever.—Tennyson’s Foresters is a recent work. You can order 
it in any Boston book-store. ‘‘ Miss Smith” is perfectly correct for either 
the eldest, eldest unmarried, or only daughter. 

Maus. W. B.—The second pow was probably left for your danghter 
under the supposition that she is “out.” In returning the calls you will 
leave 7 your own card with that of your husband. 

Cc. C. G.—If you have sent regrets, nothing further is necessary. The 
form you give is quite correct, 

ORRKSPONDENT.—You are known as “‘ Miss Brown”; if you have occa- 
sion to introduce yourself, use your name in that way. You are right 
about the question of ones, 

Reaper.—Your card should be about 23¢ x 83) inches; and if you are 
the eldest daughter, it bears the name simply “ Mies Smith"; otherwise it 
is “ Miss Mary Smith.” 

Geeat Nortruweet.—An “at-home” is a reception. 
always in paying formal calle. The books of reference you require you 
may find in any library. Get a tailor gown of sacking or of welpescis: 
also cooler gowns of India silk, surah, or gingham for your two weeks’ 
stay in Chicago. 

#EPLEXITY.— Your question is anewered above to “ Render.” 

Mas. M. N.—A card party to play the game of “ hearts” wonld be ap- 
—— Have your favors in heart-shaped novelties, etc. Your con- 

ections and ices may also be cupids, hearts, etc. 

Op Sunsonrmne.—Table china is more used in assorted styles for dif- 
ferent courses than in an entire set of similar ware. You may serve paté 
as it comes from the can with a celery salad. 

Agatua.—The expression is much used, though “ want” is the better 
word. A slight gesture with the hand denotes to a well-trained servant 
that you do not want your glass refilled, and saves you the trouble of 
te 

E. G. M.—Your card py A read, “Mrs. Mary Smith.” The invitation 
may be addressed to the “‘ Misses Smith.” 

on Farrz.—Present the man to your chaperon, and let her ask him 
to cai 

Op Sunsoniser. gany ueually requires “ filling.” The filling con- 
sists in applying several coats of shelluc on successive days; use a brush 
to lay it on, brushing across as well as along the grain; allow a day for 
drying between coats, and rub each surface smooth with No. 0 sand-paper 
before putting on the additional coat. The final polish is given by apply- 
ing a last coat with a “ dabber,” which is a small ball of cotton waddiua 
held ina pieceoflinen. Partly saturate the cotton, and hold the dabber by 
the edges of the cloth; do only a smal! piece at a time, five or six inches; 
rub steadily with a circular motion. ave at hand a saucer with some 
sperm oil, and keep applying a little with a finger-tip of the left hand, to 
keep the shellac from becoming sticky or rough, as it does on exposure. 
= shellac is prepared by dissulving au ounce of the gum in a pint of 
alo 


Yes, use cards 


Mab 





M. A. 8.—It is more elegant to have an engraved invitation, but not 
absolutely necessary. Your invitations may be written or verbal. 

J. E. L.—Gauze and grenadine will be the fashionable thin materials 
for summer d about spring jackets and Eton jackets in this 
Bazar and in that of last week. 

“ Inprowt0n.”—There is certainly no reason why you should not wear 
a white satin gown. It is worn by much older women, Why not add 
large puffed sleeves of lavender velvet or satin, with folds of the same 
around the skirt? This is newer than the black trimming you suggest, 
though the latter is also suitable. 

Lrrerany.—A committee was appointed is correct. 

Wrsetrenee.—A new book, a Liberty scarf, a silver pen, a pretty stick- 
pin, or a fancy hair-pin, is a suitable present for “‘a young girl to give a 
girl friend on her eighteenth birthday.” 

Mas. G. G. G.—Your cloth is rather heavy for a gown to wear at the 
World's Fair, Get in preference one of the light cheviots, whip-cord, or 
sacking described in New York Fashions of this paper. ake it with a 
French waist, large sleeves, fall skirt, and one of the little cape-collars 
that reach merely to the shoulder-ti Your su tions about the black 
silk dress are good, Get ten or twelve yards in addition to that you now 
have. Trim with jet and guipure lace. 

Yx Ovve Sunsoniser.—Get one of the new black gauzes or grenadines, 
with a little color or else plain back, to make over your black satin dress. 
Ganze dresses will be in great vogue in the summer. You might also use 
black plain net with spangled borders in steel or silver spangies. 

“ Backwoops.”—The square neck of your black velvet waist should be 
filled in vali g guipure, flat oot 
open-patterned jet —— fave new velvet or satin sleeves in 
two large puffs to elbow, with a guipure frill below. For your black 
wool dress get basket-cloth, and trim with satin folds, a girdle, and collar, 
and have satin sleeves. ish iace is little used at present. A diagram 
of the skirt with nine gores is in Bazar No.6. Bias folds of gingham 
will be used on skirts. You might use instead three rows of embroid- 
ered insertion set far apart above a deep hem. Gather the gingham 
waist to a belt of insertion, and have embroidered bretelles and collar. 
Pat few gored breadths in skirts of wash dresses. Do not alter the jet 
visite at present. To brighten your black dinner gown add puffed sleeves 
of violet, yellow, or pink satin under black guipure net. A breadth of 
the color, with three or five flounces across it, will be better as a tablier 
than that you suggest. For small evening parties have one of the * mag- 

” dresses described in Bazar No.5 in the New York Fashions. Have 
asmall bonnet of colored — or one of jet trimmed with colored flowers. 

H. L. A.—A white washable dress for a girl of twelve years should be 
of nainsook, Make it with a belted waist and square tucked yoke. Put 
a frill of embroidery below the yoke, and deep epaulettes of the same 
over full puffed sleeves. Have a belt of insertion and a high collar band 
to match. Make a fall straight skirt with hem and tncks. Have a coat 

ue of black silk for an nly lady, Let it open in front on a gath- 
waist of spotted crape or of net over satin, Make the skirt quite 
full and three inches longer in the back. Some jet bands may be added 
on the front of the Little girls will wear full short skirts falling 
just over the knee. 

Perrre.—White guipure and point de Génes laces will be nsed again in 
the summer. Try a rose = or yellow plastron to make a gray dress 
becoming to a brunette. will be worn again. Read about the 
— ll skirt in New York Fashions of the last number. 

Sonsont ine to combine with 
the lansdowne with a 


transparent, below a collar band of 


of the jowne, trim with three, five, or seven folds of benga- 

line. Violet and green will be stylish colors for spring dresses. 
F. E. W.—For a dress to wear at the World’s Fair have a dark blue 
et-c ora choosing a grayish-binve shade if becom- 
i Make it by description of a blue dress trimmed usco- 
vite si'k in the New York Fashions of the last number of the . it 


is not our custom to answer questions about dreas by mail. 





THE HORTICULTURAL EXHIBIT AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION.—Drawny sy H. D. Nicnois.—([See Pace 132.) 
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THE REBEL QUEEN. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruon or “Aut Sours anp Conprrions of Mew,” “Ivory Gare,” 
“ Cumpues or Giszon,” ETO. 





Cuarprer VII. 
THE ARM OF COINCIDENCE. 


\ R. ANGELO’S little place in Mortimer Street is cer- 
4 tainly more like a private house than a shop. The 


windows are those of a private house; there is no name over 
the eapeiny | a small brass plate with the name “ Angelo” 
in the middle of the side-post. But all the world knows 


Angelo’s. The door stands open, the visitor enters, turns 
the handle of an inner door, and finds himself on the ground- 
floor, the back room opening out of the front. These rooms 
are furnished, rather too much furnished, with a curious 
assortment of chairs, tables, and cabinets. The walls are 
covered with pictures, except where a bracket supports a 
clock or a statuette or an ancient mug. The cabinets are 
filled with all manner of odds and ends, coins of every age 
and every land, watches of every maker, rings in trays, 
precious stones in trays, scarabei and mummy figures and 
hieroglyphic inscriptions from Egypt, tablets covered with 


cuneiform characters from Assyrian mounds, statuettes in 
silver and bronze, ancient lamps, Roman pottery and tiles, 
medieval glass, cameos—I know not what. he whole 


house is a museum; on the stairs are sarcophagi and things 
carved in wood, in the rooms above are china and porce- 
lain, things precious and costly, ivory caskets, wooden chests, 
idols, arms, and implements from every country under the 
sun, dresses and fabrics of every kind; there is nothing 
which may not be seen, examined, and bought here; there 
is nothing which Mr. Aldebert Angelo, proprietor of this 
wonderful collection, does not keep and does not know. 
He is not a picture-dealer, he will tell you; yet here is a 
picture, a genuine Vandyck. How does he know that it is 
genuine? He laughs gently. Everybody knows, he says, 
such a simple thing as that. Here is a piece of Sévres. 
How does he know that it is genuine? He laughs. Every- 
body, he says, can see at a glance that itis genuine. Here isa 
coin, a silver shekel, with the Maccabeean stamp. How does 
he know that it is genuine? Well, he says, a forgery pro- 
claims itself, whether it be paste pretending to be a diamond, 
or gilt pretending to be gold, or a copy pretending to be an 
original. How do people get this eye for the genuine and 
the forged? No one knows. It is born with a man, per- 
haps; inherited ; especially it is a gift of the People to whom 
Mr. Aldebert Angelo belongs. 

A clerk sits on this ground-floor; he is invisible when you 


go in; he remains invisible while you walk about and look 
at the things. When he perceives by a certain green hue 
that falls upon every visitor's face after a time that he is 


seized with a sickness of yearning, a longing for something, 
he suddenly appears, and proceeds to give, in a soft and con- 


fidential murmur, a little history of that thing. He is quite 
young, but he knows about as much as his employer, and he 
never—never—never suffers anybody to depart without 


leaving behind him a substantial portion of his worldly 
wealth in return for a bibelot, a bit of bric-@-brac, a coin, 
a pot, a picture, a statuette. 

. This morning two men ere conversing in one of the front 
windows of this museum. They were both men of about 
fifty. One of the two you have already seen. He was 
standing, one foot on a carved stool, his left hand jingling 
keys in his pocket,a man somewhat shorter than the average, 
and certainly of more solid build. He was dressed in the 
style of the substantial British merchant; there are a good 
many like him, I believe, in the City, and we recognize the 
figure, and we know what it is meant for when it is drawn or 
when it is met. Broadcloth covers that figure—a good sub- 
stantial broadcloth. The company of which he is chairman 
may be shoddy and sham; but his exterior is good broad- 
cloth. This figure wore a faultless hat, had a solid gold 
chain across his waistcoat, a large signet-ring on his finger, 
and gold pince-nez with a thin gold chain upon bis nose. 
His hair hed gone off the temples and crown; what was left 
of it was black; he had thick black eyebrows; his eyes were 
keen and bright; his face, thongh the features were some- 
what marred with too generous living, showed the greatest 
ability—such a man might have been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or he might have organized a revolution, yet he was 
only a dealer in bric.A-brac; S might have led the House of 
Commons, but he was only Mr. Aldebert Angelo, of Mortimer 
Street, dealer in curios. 

He was standing. The other man was seated on a carved 
oaken chest. This man, about the same age, was of very 
different appearance. Generous living had not puffed his 
cheeks or swelled his neck; he was slight and thin; he 
clearly belonged to a lower social level; he wore a pot-hat, 
and was dressed in a gray suit which fitted more tightly 
than is the fashion with most men. His sharp face, the 
carriage of his small, well-set head and body, his keen eyes, 
showed a curious alertness as of one always on the watch— 
the face of the hunter and the hunted. The name of this 
person to the general public was Sydney Bernard. To those 
who know the Turf and have heard of book-makers—one 
need say no more. And though no two men could be more 
unlike each other, and though the two men bore different 
names, this man was the brother of Mr. Aldebert Angelo. 

‘The name attracted me first,” Mr. Angelo was saying. 
His voice was soft, musical, and low—say persuasive—say 
rich if you like—-but there is a less pleasing adjective some- 
times used in connection with such a voice, that you must 
not use. ‘The name, Elveda. Everybody knows the 
name, Why, it belongs to history—our history—as much 
as the name of Albu—who ever heard of an Elveda outside 
ourselves? My Clara first told me about these people. She 
made the acquaintance of the girl—Francesca Elveda—at 
Newnham, where she was at college, you know. Clara thinks 
everything about her. Never was a girl so clever; never 
was a girl so beautiful; never was a ei so rich; calls her- 
self a Spanish Moor. That set me thinking. Why should 
a Jewess call herself a Spanish Moor? How came she to 
be so rich? You never heard of an Elveda with money, 
brother?” 

“* Never.” 

**They were Spanish Counts once, and pretended to be 
Catholics, but they had no money. There have been scholars 
among them and men of science and study, but never any 
rich men. Where did the money come from, then? And 
why Spanish Moors? Our people can call themselves what 
they like, brother, but—” 

he brother nodded. ‘‘ What they like,” he repeated. 
** All the same—” 
* Begun in Haarzn’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVI. 
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“I understand you, brother; that is so, fortunately for 
ourselves. It is by Special Providence, and for our ultimate 
lorification. I haven't seen the girl, but I understand from 
‘lara that a Spanish Moor is not to be distinguished from a 
Spanish Jew. Well, Clara is a friend of the girl and goes to 
the house. They live in Cromwell Road, not far from my 
house. They've got the biggest house in the Road; they've 
got horses and carriages; the place is always full of people; 
they give dinners and dances and private theatricals and 
concerts. Madame Elveda has meetings about women’s 
rights and such stuff. I am told that the house is well fur- 
nished, and that it contains—as you'd expect from a house 
furnished by women—everything that it shouldn’t—bad 
copies for pictures, antiques made yesterday, old armor 
hammered last week, and china most clumsily forged: you 
know the stuff that goes into a house where there are only 
women. Why, my Clara herself, with all her advantages, 
has never been quite able to tell a copy from an original. 
So long as they believe that it’s all right they are happy. 
Wait nif it comes to selling off.” 

‘* What are you coming to?” asked the other. 

“Wait a bit. I said 1 was going to surprise you—and I 
am. Everything in this world is accidental. hen I was 
in Paris the other day I saw in the shop of one of my corre- 
spondents a very curious little collection of books. Quite 
by accident—for I don’t as a rule buy books—I asked what 
they were and where they came from. They were once the 
property, he told me, of a certain Charles Albu—” 

‘*Oharles Albu?” Mr. Bernard, who had been showing 
signs of boredom, became suddenly attentive. ‘‘ Charles 
Albu? What relation was he to us?” 

“Charles Albu!” Mr. Angelo repeated. ‘‘ You have heard 
of the great contractor in the Peninsular War, Simeon Albu? 
You know that he was a cousin of ours?” 

“I have heard that there was such a cousin. As for any 
use he was to us—” 

‘‘None—none! Our father was too proud to ask his help 
—foolishly proud, I call it—when a few hundreds would 
have lifted him once for all out of the Whitechapel hole 
where he has always been mouldering. But he wouldn't. 
Well, this Charles Albu was the only child of that great 
contractor.” 

‘* He must have been rich, then.” 

‘*He was rich. As my French correspondent told me, he 
was riche @ millions—richissime. He was almost as rich as 
any man need wish to be. I made it my business to find 
out all I could about him, because in such a case nobody 
knows what may happen. When a great fortune is ina 
family it is like a title ora landed estate. All the cousins 
must keep up their connection with the family. Nobody 
knows bow an estate may drop in. To look after such a 
fortune, brother, should be a duty which we owe to ourselves 
and to our children.” 

The other, who was a man of few words, nodded his head. 

“Well, then. Now listen. This Charles Albu lived in 
Paris all his life; he never entered into any speculations, 
nor did he gamble, nor did he sport, nor did he trade; he 
enjoyed his income. He spent money in collecting books; 
two or three booksellers weep still to think of him, but he 
never spent all his income, and he never tried to increase it 


in any way. A dull life, brother—dull, dull, and unprofit- - 


able.” 

The other man shook his head. ‘‘ Dull,” he repeated. “‘A 
waste of life, neither to make more nor to lose.” 

7 “* He just lived as a wealthy man among the pleasures of 
aris.” 

* Pieastires®” the man of the Turf repeated. ‘‘ Pleasures? 
—without speculation—or sport—or gambling—they are all 
the same—” He looked to his brother to finish the sentence. 

* Life has few other pleasures, indeed. This man, our 
cousin, thought differently, I ye He lived retired; he 
took such pleasure as he wanted, and he died young.” 


** No wonder!” 
“Well, now I am going ae you my surprise. He had 
only one daughter; she is said to have been very beautiful— 


also a cousin of ours, mind. This girl was twenty when her 
father died; at twenty-one she inherited the whole of the 

reat fortune. Sbe was then about the biggest heiress in 

rance, and she married. She might have married anybody 
she pleased, with all her money; she might have married a 

reat English lord—French lords are not of much account. 
But she did not; she just married one of her own people. 
He was a young man who had made already some discov- 
eries or other in science—what they call a promising young 
man—it is just as well that some of our ability should show 
itself in other than business lines. The name of this young 
man was Emanuel Elveda.” 

“Oh!” The other man looked up sharply. ‘‘ Then these 
rich people are our cousins!” 

“T thought I should surprise you, brother. Yes, this 
millionaire and her daughter are our cousins. We had the 
same great-grandfather, and he lived in the Ghetto of some 
Italian town. But there’s more to tell. They had not been 
married very long—a year, perhaps—when i quarrelied 
and parted, no one knows why. As for the husband, he 
went away, and nobody knows what became of him. He is 
dead, probably. The wife, who had a baby, remained abroad 
until three or four years ago. But she is separated from her 
own People—goes no more to synago ue—and declares her- 
self to be a Spanish Moor, which her daughter is said to be- 
lieve. A Spanish Moor! So, you see, our cousin is not 
likely to own us.” 

“Where is the money?” 

“TI do not know. My inquiries have brought me little 
farther than the separation. When that happened Isabel 
Elveda took the management of her fortune out of the hands 
of the former manager, who was one of Us, and placed it 
in Christian hands in order to mark her departure.” 

‘*Is she a Christian, then?” Mr. Bernard asked, quickly. 

‘‘Not that I know of. The inheritance was invested, 
when the daughter succeeded, in French Rentes of various 
kinds, and in English Consols—safely and prudently in- 
vested. That I know, because I have conversed with the 
former manager—an old man now. Where it is now I can- 
not tell.” 

‘This great fortune, brother—” He stopped and waited. 
He had a way of letting his brother finish the sentence. 

“I know what you are going to say—it belongs to the 
family. It is true that this woman has left her own People, 
but she would not, surely, give away such an immense for- 
tune out of the family. She could not. And it is our duty 
to reflect that the management of this fortune is in the hands 
of a woman; and that she may be tempted to play with it. 
Fancy an ignorant woman playing with such a property! 
Think of the sharks and the robbers who would gather round 
her as soon as she began to play! Think of the rotten thin 
she would be made to bolster up for their benefit! Why, it 
is terrible to think of what t happen.” 
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Mr. Bernard nodded htfully. 

“Do you know how much it is? Forty millions of francs 
when this woman succeeded—more than a million and a half 
of English money. Sixty thousand pounds a year! Sixty 
thousand _— a year! More than a hundred and fifty 
pounds aday! Six pounds an hour! There's a fortune for 
you! Good Heavens! And all in the hands of one woman 
who has but one child—a girl. The girl may never marry 
—she seems to be a fool, for she says she shall never marry 
—or she may have no children, or she may die—then— 
brother—what becomes of all this money? ides, I have 
heard from Paris. Her agent, a Frenchman and a Christian 
— is whispered among Us—speculates—and has been 

osing.” 

“ What can we do?” 

‘* She has left her People. She should be dead tous. But 
then it isn’t as if she were a man; and it isn’t as if she had 
turned Christian, for she hasn’t. She is only to be regarded 
as a Jewess who neglects her religion; and she is always, re- 
member, our cousin, Perhaps she does not know that she 
has any cousins; certainly her father kept up no acquaint- 
ance with our side of the family. In that case we ought, 

rhaps, to inform her that she has a large family of cousins. 

erhaps she is not desirous of cultivating her relations— 
that is her lookout. We shall certainly not force ourselves 
upon her—not that she has any call to be ashamed. What? 
A man may strip himself of everything—religion and race 
and friends and money—but he-can’t strip himself of his 
family; that remains. You belong to your family, you are 
tied to your family, you can’t get away from it—anyway. 
The brothers and the cousins remain.” 

“They do.” 

“‘ And they have the right to offer assistance and counsel. 
It may not be taken, but they can offer it.” 

“ Ee we might—” a , 

bi t you are going to say, brother, is exactly my opin- 
ion. We might call 4 mn her. Let us think h ~ tng I 
learn from Clara that ame Elveda, our cousin, Isabel 
Albu that was, is a proud and very dignified woman. We 
must be very careful. It will not do to fling in her face 
publicly the fact that she pretends to be what she is not, and 
that she is what she pretends not to be. We must.be very 
careful.” 

‘**Does Clara know?” 

Mr. Angelo laughed softly. ‘‘ Would a wise man intrust 
a secret to the keeping of a woman? No, no. Clara will 
be useful. Clara makes herself necessary to the girl; but 
Clara does not know why.” 

Just then the door was pushed open, and a man walked 
in, looking about him. He was a man of middle age—say of 
forty-five. He had the healthy brown skin—with stains of 
weather upon it—which belongs to men who have travelled 
or voyaged much, yet nothing of the sailor in his aspect. 
You could guess from the first glance at his face that he was 
a traveller. He was pot d quite in the fashion of Pic- 
cadilly; you could not, from his appearance, assign him his 
position in the world. Now most men can be set down as 
this, that, or the other merely from their outward appear- 
ance. For instance, looking round in an omnibus one dis- 
covers that this man has a shop, or a ‘“‘ place of business”; 
and that the other man is in the City, and has an office; and 
that the third man is evidently a solicitor, and the fourth 
man isa professional in one of the fancy kinds, such as music; 
and the fifth man is connected with the Turf; and the sixth 
is an actor; and the seventh is a rustic; and the eighth isa 
clergyman—and so on. It was, however, more difficult to 
guess from his appearance the condition or calling of this 
man. He was dressed in a loose jacket of brown cloth, and 
had a soft felt hat; so far, he might have been an artist of 
some kind. But there was nothing of the artist on his face. 
His other garments showed si of long wear; his boots 
were made for rough work. He might have been returning 
from a long journey; he was travel-stained; his hands were, 
and always had been, gloveless; they were browned by 
exposure, and the fingers were horny, as if they worked. 
These outward signs, taken together, do not belong to any 
of the known professions. Yet if the spectator or the spec- 
ulator should by accident chance upon a recollection of the 
word “ Pilgrim,” that would at once suggest a solution of 
the difficulty. The man might bea Pilgrim; the felt bat, in 
imagination, enlarged its borders and me ornamented 
with scallop shells; his gray jacket became a long gray gab- 
ardine, with a belt from which hung a shell and scrip; and 
his walking-stick became a Pilgrim’s staff. Pilgrim, no 
doubt. Pilgrim to many a holy shrine. 

A a. truly. This man had wandered alone for twenty 
years, all the time on pilgrimage. He was, as you shall learn 
in good time, the greatest Pilgrim living—the most extensive 
Pilgrim of past or present. 

his man was no other than Emanuel Elveda, the very 
man of whom the brothers had just before been talking. 
The arm of coincidence brought him to this place at this 
moment. When last you saw him he refused, in his wife’s 
drawing-room, the wages of compromise. He was young 
then. Twenty years make a great difference in every man’s 
face; the change is not capricious, but by law—see my great 
work of the future on the subject of Development, Chapter 
XLIV., ‘*On the Face and its Expression”; title of sub-sec- 
tion, ‘‘ Influence of Occupation.” It is a very interesting 
chapter, and full of learning. Here you will see set forth— 
but compare Chapter XCII., on ‘‘ Daily Habit”—not only 
the general laws, but also the law of influence. Show me 
a faithful portrait of a man at twenty-five,and another of the 
same man at fifty, and I will read the history of his habitual 
thoughts, and tell you the kind of work he has been doing. 
Such knowledge should prove especially useful at a General 
Election, the choice of a President, or the recognition of a 
Leader. 

This man’s life had been that of a philosopher; therefore 
his face had softened—all the lines in it had softened. When 
last we saw that face there was the look of a warrior—a cap- 
tain; now it was the face of a ruler—a sheikh. The man 
had ruled nobody except himself; that is enough, however, 
when the self is great. There had been the keen eye of a 
hawk on the face; now the eyes—the deep blue eyes—were 
softened. Full of light were they still, but it was the even- 
ing,not the morning, light. Often in twenty years the beauty 
and the strength of a face vanish; look round among the 
men of fifty, and restore, if you can, the face of one-and- 
twenty. Where is it—that face so bright and brave, so pure 
and lofty? Gone—gone! The smudges of thirty years have 
changed and spoiled it; it is spoiled by the allurements of 
life; it is stained with wine, puffed with feasting, dragged 
down by the tangles of Newra’s hair; the strong face Tes 
ee weak; the face framed for wisdom has become fool- 


But this man’s face was still strong; it was stronger than 
of old, yet no longer combative; his brown beard was flecked 
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with gray; his hair, longer than most men wear it, was thin 
on the temples and also flecked with gray; crow’s-feet la: 
round his eyes—which were serious eyes ; a deep line 
been drawn across his forehead; his mouth, so far as could 
be seen behind his beard, was grave and set; there was little 
laughter on those lips. And he wore glasses—glasses with 
good strong blue rims. 

He removed his hat as he entered, and stood looking about 


im. 

The clerk of the ground-floor seeing that this was no pur- 
chaser, but perhaps a vender, became visible, stepped down 
the shop, and asked him gently how he could serve this 
stranger. 

*‘T have a letter,” he said, ‘‘ for Mr. Aldebert Angelo.” 

His English was very good, but it had a foreign accent. 
You know how a Frenchman, a German, and a Russian re- 
spectively speak English—this man spoke as a Russian does, 
quite clearly and distinctly, and with all the aspirates right, 
yet with a foreign accent. 

Mr. Angelo turned round. “A letter forme? I am Mr. 
Aldebert Angelo. Hand it over, my friend.” 

The visitor produced a letter from a large leather pocket- 
book, shiny and black from long use. “‘ It is,” he said,‘‘from 
your Hamburg correspondent, Solomon Rosenberg.” 

Mr. Angelo looked at him curiously and opened the letter. 

(To BE CONTINUED. } 


THE PHYSICAL NURTURE OF CHILDREN. 
BY MARY TAYLOR BISSELL, M.D. 
il. 


FTER school is over our child comes home, and as 

dinner is generaily the next thing upon the programme, 
we are naturally introduced to the subject of food for chil- 
dren. And here, among so many wise mothers, it is prob- 
ably a work of supererogation to even hint that simplicity 
and regularity are the golden rules for dietetics of children, 
and that because we know man to be an omnivore, and 
therefore liable to enjoy fish, flesh, and fowl] in their season, 
it does not necessarily follow that we should serve every 
known preparation of these viands to our little ones. Nor 
yet that because wheat flour is an excellent article of diet 
for the child, for the sake of its gluten and starch and sugar, 
and because he may eat fresh raspberries in their season, is 
it a necessary onnlliey that a combination of the two in the 
form of a raspberry tart will be equally nutritious and 
digestible. 

The Spencerian doctrine that the tastes of a child should 
form the basis for his diet hardly seems to us practical, so 
long as children are not always born in what we call a state 
of nature, but bring along with them into this world certain 
hereditary tendencies, which we make more terrible by call- 
ing diatheses, and which an intelligent system of dietetics 
can go some distance, at all events, to correct. 

Why a child who is of a nervous temperament is bene- 
fited by a diet which contains considerable fat we do not 
exactly understand, nor does the presence of fat in the 
brain seem to be sufficient answer, but clinically we have 
found this to be true. So, also, should we remember that 
fatty foods, with a generous nitrogenous admixture, are es- 
pecially desirable for children who have the tuberculous 
tendency, and that all influences which go to favor good 
digestion and appetite should be especially evoked for them; 
while in the dietary of our rheumatic charge we should 
remember to guard against too great admission of sweet or 
starchy articles, and not forget the favorable influence that 
judicious exercise has upon this disorder. 

The home nurture of children must concern itself with 
the problem of exercise—and problem it indeed appears 
in towns, where boys have difficulty in finding opportunities 
sufficient for play and vigorous sport, and the girls find 
almost none. 

I am convinced that a large factor in the differences which 
exist between boys and girls after the age of puberty will 
be found in this difference in the habit of exercise between 
them both before and after this age. 

“*I believe,” said an intelligent father to me lately, as he 
was dilating upon the necessity of wearing thick-soled 
boots, ‘‘ that the reason girls are not strong is because they 
wear thin shoes. All the girls I know are delicate, and most 
of them wear light boots on the street.” ‘‘ Wait a moment,” 
I replied; ‘there is something more than this. Yesterday 
(being a holiday), when your young son was out-of-doors 
playing in the sunshine and air from nine until three o'clock, 
your young daughters were sitting in easy-chairs in a warm 
house, luxuriously reading and chatting their morning away.” 

We need to remind ourselves that there is not one set of 
physiological laws governing the growth of bone and muscle 
for boys and another for girls. A girl’s organs must be 
vitalized and strengthened by the same influences that his 
require; and when she evades them or is ignorant of them, 
Nature takes her revenge in anemia and hysteria and weak 
hearts, and too often in a list of pelvic complaints which 
sap the enjoyment of a young life. 

When we remember that the number of muscles of the 
body is over five hundred, that they weigh about one-half of 
the body’s weight, and contain about one-quarter of all the 
blood of the body, we shall concede them a probably high 
importance in our economy, and physiology confirms this 
impression, showing us that the elimination of the poison- 
ous products of body waste is mainly effected by muscular 
exercise, failing which these products are not eli ited, 
and that the development of bony structures as wel of 
— is largely dependent upon muscular activity. 

‘he actual amount of air inspired by a child who is quietly 
reading in a chair is only one-third of the amount that the 
same child will inspire when walking at the rate of three 
miles per hour, which is an ordinary gait for a young healthy 
boy or girl. At the rate of four miles an hour he will inspire 
five times as much air as when at rest. And so the signifi- 
cant comparison runs between the whole list of out-of-door 
activities, swimming, riding, boating, etc., and the quiescent 
state of sedentary employment, showing to what an extent 
the body must be the gainer in the matter of oxygen simply, 
with its stimulating influence upon nutrition and growtb. 

For girls the effect of exercise in strengthening muscular 
tissue is especially important as regards its influence upon 
the development of the pelvic organs, many painful affec- 
tions of which arise from a failure in symmetrical growth, 
and logically we may believe that exercise would result as 
beneficially upon these as upon other muscular structures. 

In a perfect system of nurture we cannot afford to neglect 
an influence which has operated also toward perfecting the 
functions of the nervous system. Systematic exercise, or train- 
ing of the muscles in whatever line, has long been observed 
to result in a more perfect co-ordination of their activity, 
and this co-ordination, which results in the smooth and ac- 
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com re, or in the skilful use of fingers in piano- 
play! 4 or in the homely exercise of learning to write, has 

ected by a training of the nervous system, upon 
which, in the last analysis, this muscular control and man- 
ual skill depend. Motor nerve centres which control the 
different muscular groups are, it is well known, au impor- 
tant part of the brain structure, and their highest develop- 
ment, like that of other regions of the body, depends upon 
use. With every cali upon them their functioning, and 
therefore their controlling, power over the body is improved. 
So that exercise of all kinds may be believed to have an im- 
portant influence not only upon the growth and develop- 
ment of muscle and bone and and lungs, but also upon 
that of the brain itself. 

Not a small matter in the ph 
dren is the provision of such chairs and tables as shall be 
suited to their figures and to the age of childhood. Trifling as 
the matter may appear, we probably do not properly estimate 
the discomfort that young children feel while using the 
chairs and tables designed for their elders, nor do we realize 
the effect that such constant physical discomfort has upon 
their symmetrical development. The thigh-bone—J. ¢., that 
part of the body supported by the seat of a chair—of a child 
of twelve is about two-thirds the length of that of a man of 
twenty-one; his leg is about five inches shorter than a man’s. 
It is obvious, therefore, that this child cannot sit in a chair 
intended for adults, the seat of which is too deep for his thigh 
and the height of which is too great to allow his leg to reach 
the ground, without submitting either to great discomfort, 
not to say torture, in the effort to maintain an erect position, 
or else subsiding into positions which are very unfavorable 
to full chests and straight backs. 

The twisted and often ungainly positions assumed b 
children at home both in sitting and in studying at hig 
tables are directly analogous to those assumed in the school- 
room, and are not the result of ingrained eee are 
much more allied to the struggle for existencc. t a wo- 
man of average proportions mount into a high office chair 
designed for a man of six feet two, with its broad seat and 
iis *‘dizzy height” from the floor, and she will be able to 
appreciate the sensations of children who must use the chairs 
and tables designed for their elders. 

‘The evils of too long confinement at the piano on a stool 
without a back—and in the case of children under twelve 
commonly with the feet hanging unsupported, or dexterously 
twisted backward in Chinese fashion about the legs of the 
stool—should also be recognized—their immediate effect upon 
both the bone and muscle, and also upon the nervous system 
of young and growing creatures, who feel the stress of con- 
fined positions even more than their elders. 

And finally, at the risk of intruding upon the province of 
the moralist, let us not forget the influence of the home 
atmosphere upon the health of the child. If a sufficiency 
of oxygen and sunshine is indispensable to the healthy 

rowth of muscle and nerve and bone, hardly less necessary 
or the perfect development of the physico-mental powers is 
the spirit of kindliness which should radiate from the well- 
governed tempers of the rulers of the household. 

A variable climate is believed to be most undesirable for 
health because of the constant readjustment necessary in 
the activities of the skin and the lungs and the kidneys, 
and the liability that in these rapid variations some of the 
machinery may be thrown off its balance. For the ner- 
vous system of the young children the highly variable 
climate that often prevails in the home atmosphere, even 
with otherwise conscientious guardians, is exactly as del- 
eterious, and I believe reacts upon the physical activities 
with a certain force. A little growing animal, with his 
nervous centres undeveloped, who finds Dimself in a world 
the customs of which he can only learn by experience, must 
be continually taken by surprise and kept in a state of 
nervous tension by the element of uncertainty introduced 
into a household by bad temper, as well as by the lack of 
a sense of repose, so necessary to healthful growth, which 
an absence of gentle but firm discipline introduces. 

Better than I can tell it is this influence suggested in a 
paragraph from The Story of a Short Life, where we ma 
remember the young Leonard unexpectedly calls down his 
father's disapproval : 

‘The child was naturally brave; but the elements of ex- 
citement and uncertainty in his up-bringing were producing 
their natural results in a nervous and unequable tempera- 
ment. It is not the least serious of the evils of being ‘ spoilt,’ 
though perhaps the most seldom recognized. Many a 
fond parent justly fears to overdo ‘lessons’ who is sur- 
prisingly blind to the brain-fag that comes from the strain 
to live at grown-up people’s level, and to the nervous ex- 
haugtion produced in children, no less than in their elders, 


ical home nurture of chil- 


_ by indulged restlessness, discontent, and craving for fresh 


excitement, and for want of that sense of power and repose 
which comes with habitual obedience to righteous rules and 
regulations. Laws that can be set at naught are among the 
most demoralizing of influences which can curse a nation, 
and their effects are hardly less disastrous in a nursery. 
Moreover, an uncertain discipline is apt to take even the 
spoilt by surprise; and as Leonard seldom fully understood 
the checks he did receive, they unnerved him. He was 
unnerved now, and, even with his hand in that of his mo- 
ther, he stammered over his story with ill-repressed sobs 
and much mental confusion.” 

And if any additional eloquence were needed after Mrs. 
Ewing, I should recommend that admirable paragraph by 
Henry Drummond in his Greatest Thing in the World, where 
he paints the miseries that follow in the train of bad tempers 
in vivid but not too glowing colors. 

It is scarcely necessary to suggest remedies for these evils 
and limitations in our physical nurture of children, for the 
disease would seem to be its own indication of a cure. But 
some of the remedies are easily within our reach. Among 
them we may hope for a little more scientific education on 
the part of mothers and guardians of the young. And here 
is a field for the missionary labors of the worker who will 
translate the facts that science is gradually evolving into the 
familiar language of the household. Practical books on the 
subject of school hygiene, and on the growth and develop- 
ment of children, will always find a welcome among the 
teachers and parents who are anxious to learn the better way 
and the adaptation of the old truths of physiology and hy- 
giene to modern life. 

In the mean time we need to make use of the knowledge 
we have to influence the construction of schools, which shall 
be heated, lighted, ventilated, and furnished according to 
the best-known methods. Myopia we believe is not a ne- 
cessary debt to culture if the rules for proper lighting are 
observed, and the distance known to be desirable between 
eye and paper is enforced in school discipline. Experienced 
sanitarians have computed the amount of air space requisite 
for class-rooms; they have even computed the number of 
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inches of ame Sesemey Soe De this room, and the 
direction af which the light sh fall upon the page. They 
give us actual figures for the height which chairs and tables 
should have with reference to the age of the child. They 
tell us that the tint of yellow should be used for the paper of 
books as most soothing to the eye, and even give the exact 
size of the print. 

It is not because we do not know better that such dismal 
conditions of our public schools exist as were described in 
the recent me | journals, where sixty or seventy pupils sit 
in one room, where light and ventilation are provided by one 
window, and ‘‘ fresh” air comes from the ground surround- 
ing the school-houses, which in one case is covered by sta- 
bles, piggeries, and buildings put to kindred uses. 

So far as the construction of our public schools is con- 
cerned, there is no reason why public opinion should not 
force the boards in charge to provide the first requirements 
for all healthy growing beings, sunlight and fresh air, as well 
as space. In the education of such public opinion women 
| have a large share. The need for it is sadly evident. 

ight not the question of sanitary private schools be solved 
by co-operative buildings? Would it not be possible to erect 
several large structures suitable for the accommodation of 
several private schools on its various floors, which might be 
ventilated, heated, and supply space sufficient, with the best- 
known facilities in the way of chairs and desks, and one 
large gathering-hall for the occasional interlude of exercise, 
to be red by the various departments, as such conveniences 
are shared in public schools? 

It does not seem to the writer a utopian scheme, and I 
believe would minister greatly to the physical improvement 
of the pupils. 

When we have used such light as we have, we shall have 
done much to nurture our children in conformity with 
nature's laws. 

THE END. 


PERSONAL, 


Mr. W. Hamiuton Greson’s Sharp Hyes is the theme of 
a charmingly appreciative article published in a recent issye 
of the Saturday Review, London. The writer says: “ His 
new book (Sharp Eyes) is a record of fifty-two weeks among 
insects, birds, and flowers. ...It makes us long to live the 
life of a hunter or a trapper, or at least, like the whimsical 
Thoreau, to pitch a tent just outside the boundary of civil- 
ization.” Mr. Gibson’s beautiful work with pen and pencil 
alike delights a host of readers on this side of the ocean. 
We congratulate our transatlantic cousins that they are dis- 
covering the fund of pleasure such books as Sharp Hyes 
keep in store for them. 

—No recent event has cast so deep and long a shadow 
over society as the death of Mrs. William C. Whitney. A 
beautiful woman, in the rich maturity of her years, her 
charm of manner, infinite social resource, and unrivalled 
tact made her a leader in the most distinguished circles in 
Washington and New York. Her death was due to heart- 
disease, and followed upon a short but very severe illness. 
At her funeral on Tuesday, February 7th, a great company 
of friends and kindred, including many whose names are 
of world-wide reputation, gathered in St. Bartholomew’s 
Church. Her grave at Woodlawn was reached by a path 
thickly strewn with flowers, and the casket was let down 
into a bed lined with the choicest blossoms of spring. 

—The Colonial Dames of Maryland gave a tea on Febru- 
ary 7th at the St. James Hotel, in Baltimore. Interestin - 

rs were read by Miss Mary Worthington Milnor, Mrs. Wil- 
iam Reed, and Mrs, Richard Bayard, relating to the aims 
and plans of the society. At the request of the members, 
Dr. Christopher Johnston was present, and spoke of the early 
history of the colony, and of what constituted eligibility to 
membership. Many of the members wore the ge of the 
organization, which is very beautiful, in blue enamel and 
gold, and bears on it the State motto. After the business 
part of the meeting was over, tea, bouillon, sandwiches, and 
bonbons were served. The hall for the occasion was draped 
in orange and black, with the Maryland coat of arms on the 
walls. Mrs. Frank Ward, one of the Dames, has sent out 
invitations to a reception to be given in commemoration of 
her ancestor, Thomas Johnson, the first Governor of Mary- 


and. 

—Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz has returned to literary work, 
after many years of benevolent labor as president of the 
Woman's Educational and Industrial Union. She is prepar- 
ing a book of essays advocating woman’s work outside of the 
home as a means of home development and improvement. 
Mrs. Diaz is giving a series of ‘‘ Humanity Talks” before en- 
thusiastic gatherings of women. 

—In his Boston studio Mr. W. H. Rice shows the exterior 
of the quaint old carpenter’s shop the interior of which is 
now on exhibition at the American Water-color Society at 
the National Academy of Design. The flowers which were 
raised by the carpenter’s wife make a brave showing against 
the gray wall of the low wooden building. Mr. Rice made 
some delightful water-color sketches in Kennebunkport last 
summer. 

—Among the little band of Boston artists who are still 
known as ‘“‘ Hunt’s students,” from their devotion to the 
principles of the early master, Miss Helen K. Knowlton has 
shown in a recent exhibition her skill in both portrait and 
landscape painting. Miss Knowlton began her art studies 
in 1886, under the artist Johnston, and continued them under 
William Hunt and Dr. Rimmer. She gained much in art 
studies abroad in contact with men like Puvis de Chavannes, 
Bonnat, and Frénicet. 

—Miss Agnes Repplier has been receiving many social at- 
tentions during a visit to Boston, where she was the guest of 
Mrs. George Silsbee Hale, and was entertained by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Wheelwright and others. 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is rarely seen in society this 
winter, owing to necessary precautions for his health. When 
he does appear he is surrounded by admirers, and bis presence 
is considered an event. 

—It is quite safe to assume that the oldest college student 
in the country is Mr. G. M. Heldt, a planter of southern 
Georgia. He is sixty-three years old, and has just entered 
the agricultural department of the University of Georgia. 

tee of the most popular angi successful religious efforts 
in Boston this winter is Miss Lucy Wheelock’s large class in 
the International Sunday-school lessons, held in Tremont 
Temple on Sunday afternoons. Miss Wheelock has been for 
many years a teacher of kindergarten in the Chauncey Hall 
School, and she uses the kindergarten methods to advantage 
in her training for the Sunday-school. The Tremont Temple 
class, begun a year or two ago, has now attained large num- 
bers, and is attended by an audience of all denominations. 
Miss Wheelock was invited recently to expound her methods 
before the Unitarian Sunday-school Union. 








HOME AND VISITING TOILETTES. 

bie - reception toilette, Fig. 1, is of broché silk in rose and blue 

shades and plain light blue faille. The skirt has a narrow panel 

on each side, edged with fur at the foot. The bodice consists of a 

full guimpe of faille, entering a brocade corselet, which is edged 

with fur at the top, and to which is attached the fur-edged Watteau 

train. A lace jabot is curried around the top of the puffed sleeves, 

caught with a ribbon bow on the shoulders, and brought down to 
frame the figured panel on the skirt 

\ dark blue cloth skirt and plaid velvet bodice are combined in the 

ss Fig. 2. The skirt is bordered with a narrow band of embroid- 


ered cloth edged with velvet. The bodice, which terminates in a 
helt of embroidered cloth, has smal] rounded jacket pieces of plain 
dark blue velvet, with embroidered cloth revers. The sleeves are 
plaid velvet puffs above embroidered cloth forearms 


The gown Fig. 3, of heliotrope vigogne, has a narrow ruffle of vel 
vet around the skirt The crossed bodice opens with velvet revers 
on a shirred bengaline guimpe, and has velvet sleeves and a velvet 
belt with chow and sash ends 


DINNER GOWNS. 
pie! RED silk in pale blue on a dahlia ground is the material of 
one of these models. Two ruches of dahlia ribbon cross each 


ther on the skirt. The bodice has a collarette and sleeve frills of 
uM we, and in addition jet fringe trims the lower edge and falls 
ir n beneath the collarette 
A young lady’s gown illustrated is of pink satin merveilleux. 
Around the skirt are two narrow folds of black velvet, with gold em- 


idery on the space between. The deep girdle is similarly em- 
le The bodice is draped to cross at the front, and there 
edged with velvet. The sleeves are half-long puffs. 


THE HORTICULTURAL EXHIBIT. 
See illustration on page 128, 


1 horticultural section of the World's Columbian Exhibition 


has already begun. And as it began some months before 
th licial opening of the fair, so it will have to continue for 
seve weeks after the fair is closed. Flowers reach perfection in 
their own good time, and bloom without reference to official regula- 
tiot The exhibits of primroses have not only been made, but they 


have been judged, and the prizes agreed upon, though they have not 


announced. The primroses exhibited were grown from seed 

t from England, France, and Germany, and the display was ex- 

ceedingly fine when, early in January, the flowers were at their best. 

y \ month later they were faded and ragged. As the primroses 
bloomed before the opening of the fair, so the chrysanthemums and 

other frost flowers will bloom after the fair is closed. There is no 


official announcement that the juries will wait till late November or 
early December to make these awards, but there appears to be no 
loubt of ji Since early in the winter there have been exhibits of 
iterest to be seen in the Horticultural Hall. The sections immedi- 
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Fig. 1.—Recerrion Gown. Fig. 2.—Ca.iine CosTume. 
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Dinner Gowns. 


Fig. 3.—Hovse Dress. 


ately about the central dome, which 
is permanently built, and will re- 
main as a conservatory after the 
fair is over, have been shut off and 
heated to a temperature suitable for 
tropical plants. 

The heating apparatus underneath 
the dome was not a sightly thing, so 
it was determined to box it over and 
cover it with plants. Mr. Nichols 
has made a picture for this paper of 
this central horticultural pyramid. 
The plants are chiefly palms, ferns, 
and bamboos, and of all of these 
there are astonishingly fine specimens. 
The immense palms from Harvard 
University were killed by the frost in 
transit. This is a great pity, for 
they cannot be replaced by speci- 
mens anywhere near so.fine. It was 
hoped that they could be nursed into 
health and vigor, but the hope was 
vain. Several of the tall Japanese 
bam boos were killed in the same way. 
This is not so serious a loss, for the 
roots are still alive, and the new 
stems will doubtless shoot up forty 
feet or so before the fair is over. 
That the thrifty Japanese should put 
the bamboo to so many uses is no 
wonder, considering how rapid is the 
growth of the plant. 

In this central pyramid the most 
curious plants are the tree-ferns from 
Australia. Many of these are ex- 
tremely fine. We have none such in 
America except in the coal- measures, 
where they are fossilized. When 
Australia gets to be as old as this 
continent, ferns such as this will have 
changed into coal, and furnish fuel 
for the people who live at a period 
now countless ages off. The horti- 
cultural exhibit from Australia is, 
by - the- way, large, interesting, and 
curious, It weighed eighty tons, and 
filled many cars. The finest of the 
tree-ferns was killed by handling, and 
many other plants had to be sent to 
the hospital for treatment and nurs- 
ing. Besides the plants mentioned 
in the pyramid, there are date-palms, 
screw-palms from Hawaii, and ever- 
greens from the southern Andes, in- 
cluding that curious plant called fa- 
cetiously by the aborigines ‘‘ monkey 
puzzles,” J. G. 8. 
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fussy, fuming over obstacles, and losing energy by fretting; 
—_ is it forceful purpose upheld and strengthened by 
that 
“ patience which means almost power.” 

Perseverance, then, is really patience in action, and is 
com of the same elementary attributes, the calmness 
of the more placid virtue developing into steadfastness 
which refuses to recognize defeat, while unruffled sweet- 
ness and gentle self-possession ripen iuto courage which 
goes unflinchingly to its chosen goal. 

The old definitions of perseverance as a “‘ strong will,” 
and obstinacy as a “ strong won't,” still hold good, and 
yet the words are often confused. When in our own per- 
sonality a certain fixedness of purpose is manifested, we 
are apt to flatter ourselves that we display perseverance in 
iis most attractive form, and are indignant at the verdict of 
those who accuse us of obstinacy, although we are ready 
enough to detect the wrong side of our favorite virtue 
when unyielding opposition confronts our own wishes and 
hinders our projects. 

And just here comes in that third element of success, 
which our ancient friend doubtless added to her formula 
in its material sense only, but which one may be allowed 
to take figuratively as well. ‘‘ To dwell together in unity” 
is compared to the precious ointment of consecration into 
whose composition olive oil entered largely, and the oil 
expressed from the fruit of the tree of peace may be used 
—perhaps rather fancifully—as a component part of the 
moral receipt. Kindly ways and Song words are 
the oil of gladness, and a drop of this will often avail to 
undo the rustiest locks, behind which proud suffering hu- 
manity confines its sorrows, its aspirations, its defeated 
hopes. -With all friction rendered impossible by this 
smooth medium, perseverance will achieve a more gratify- 
ing success, and patience be crowned with the leaves that 
first appeared above the watery wastes of the deluge, and 
which were borne into the ark by the gentle dove, the fore- 
runner of the angels who sang of peace on Christmas morn. 

M. H. N. 


PROGRESS. 


What is the most 
ordinary metaphor 
used in speaking of 
spiritual progress? It 
is ‘‘ walking up hill.” 
“We are trying to do 
better—to go up,” we 
cry, “and we find it a 
hard and tedious mat- 
ter. In fact, it isa dif- 
ficult matter to get 
forward at all. How 
strange it is that the 
downward path is ever 
the easiest and quick- 

yo 


We say that, and in 
saying it we are con- 
victed from our own 
mouths. Would not 
the singular thing be 
that we should not 
find it difficult? Ifa 
man walked up hill 
more readily and 
speedily than he walk- 
ed down, would we 
not be struck with 
such a reversal of the 
laws of nature? 

Now these plain 
and universal similes, 
which illustrate the 
truths of spiritual life 
by the familiar facts 
of nature, are exactly 
those which are the 
most truthful as well 
as the most easily un- 
derstood. That they 





Fig. 2.—Backx or Gown WITH 


TriIPLe Sxret, Fie. 1. 


fall unconsciously and equally from the lips of the learned 
and the ignorant is the best proof of this. And since by 
common consent we adopt them to show forth our inward 
life, would it not be the part of good sense to let our own 


\ E would not be so often disheartened at the slow prog- 
: ress we make in any attempt.at_ right doing, either 
in our own lives or in work for otliers, if we would keep 











Fig. 1.—Gown wirn Trrpte Sxit.—{See Fig. 2. } 


YOUNG LADY’S HOUSE DRESS. 


PHS charming dress from the Maison Pelletier-Vidal is 

made of ribbed glacé velvet changing from red to green. 
The top of the corsage is a yoke of green velvet, with pleated 
epaulettes crossing the sleeves and stopping squarely in back 
as in front. A band of velvet edging the yoke all around is 
knotted in front. The lower part of the round waist has a 
single wide middle form in the back, with small side forms, 
and is fitted by darts in front, and fastened on the left side 
The sleeves are very full at the top and close below. The 
skirt is gathered in front and pleated widely in the back 
All the seams are piped with a fold of green velvet from 
waist to foot. The gown is all in one piece, the skirt being 
sewed permanently to the waist 


GOWN WITH TRIPLE SKIRT. 

HIS brown cloth dress bas a silk foundation skirt, on 

which are mounted three deep lapping flounces of the 
cloth; the flounces are of equal depth, the lowest being 
three yards and a half wide, the middle one two yards and 
seven-eighths wide, and the uppermost two yards and a 
quarter. The edges are stitched with yellow silk, and they 
are mounted with the fulness massed in a triple box pleat at 
the back. The top is finished with a narrow stitched belt. 
The bodice has a lining with one side form, and is partially 
covered with cloth which is pleated in a triple box pleat 
front and back, that at the front covering the fastening; its 
edge is thrust into the skirt. The rest is covered by a Mi- 
kado jacket With broad revers, which is bordered with 
stitching and metallic braid. The forearms of the sleeves 
are covered with stitching, and the top is puffed, with a 
revers at the elbow. 


HELPFUL VIRTUES. 

LTHOUGH there is a well-known axiom that it is a 

poor workman who quarrels with his tools, it is gener- 
ally conceded that work of every kind is more smoothly 
and swiftly accomplished when the kit is well furnished, 
and every implement of labor perfectly adapted to its pur- 
pose. But no working outfit is quite complete without cer- 
tain intangible aids which are as invaluable as they are un- 
attainable by purchase, and which, if one has not been ex- 
ceptionally endowed by nature, must be acquired if success 
is ever to be gained. 

A sagacious old dame many, many years ago declared 
that everything could be done by the help of “ patience, 
perseverance, and a little sweet-oil.” Her homely wisdom 
has often proved its truth in the family which has handed 
down her saying from one generation for the benefit of the 
succeeding one. The patience which she recommends is no 
mere passive virtue, not the inert quality which is imper- 
sonated in the familiar figure gracefully but limply dis- 
posed in a resigned attitude ‘‘on a monument, smiling at 
grief”; it is, on the contrary, bravery in its most quiet and 
ntense form; seeing the briers of this working-day world, 
but, undismayed by the ee calmly, constantly persist- 
ing until the end is attained. For, indeed, patience in its 
active mood, far from being synonymous with resignation, 
is so nearly allied to perseverance that the dividing line can 
scarcely be drawn. One cannot imagine perseverance as 





in mind the natural facts which are employed continually 
to illustrate spiritual truths. 
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words teach us their meaning? 


Exactly as the man who walks up hill labors and pants, 


YOUNG LADYS HOUSE DRESS. 








and advances each step with sore trouble 
and consideration, so we, in our upward and 
spiritual progress, must labor, walk warily, 
and choose our way with careful pains. So 
true is this that if at any time we find the 
road getting smoother and our feet moving 
more swiftly we may begin to suspect that 
unwittingly we have taken a wrong turning, 
and are going down, and not up. 


DIFFERENCE. 


PETWEEN the man who does his best 

) and trusts God, and the man who does 
his best because 
v“ ay 
motive, there is a difference as wide as the 
universe. How the literalness of these ew 
pressions forces itself upon us! There is 
truly a universe between them. They be 
long to kingdoms not only separate, but ut 
terly opposed to one another 

These two men are well-known characters 
To the careless onlooker there is much simi 
larity in their cases. Each has freed himself 
of responsibility, and each takes his way 
lightly because of this care-free condition 
Yet the one state is an attainment after striv 
ing, the other is a refusal to strive at all 

The first is the result of a long struggle 
between belief and doubt, hope and despair; 
between the burden of a responsibility too 
great to be borne, and a crushing sense of in 
ability to meet it. When the outcome of 
such a soul-conflict is Faith, it is a faith pro- 
found and unchangeable “God lives! 
Then, although the heavens fall, that soul 
may abide in security! 

But,” says the second man, “‘ what is the 
advantage gained by worrying and straining 
to reach this state of mind? It is possible to 
be content without it. Look at me. I long | 
ago declined to face these questions, and I 


have been quite comfortable ever since. You 
have concerned yourself for nothing. You 
have but come around to my way of think 
ing. We stand upon the same ground, after 


We each do as well as the 
rather better; but I have 


ail average man 


never troubled 


his inclination runs that | 
and who refuses to look higher for a | 


myself about the matter, while you—you do 
not give a thought to to-morrow.” 

No,” repeats the first man, ‘‘I do not 
give a thought to to-morrow!” 

And,” goes on the second, “ neither of 
us has any anxiety as to the final result of | 
to-day's action!” 

‘You are right,” echoes the first. ‘J 
feel no anxiety as to the final result! 

Then how are you any better off than 


I?” demands the second. ‘“ What is the 
difference between us?” 


W hat, indeed? 


USEFUL, RECIPES. 
Ore ye Layer Cake. —3 eggs, 1 cup of 
sgar, butter the size of an egg, 1 cup of 
flour, 1 heaping teaspoonful of baking-pow 
der. Bake in jelly-cake tins, and spread 
with orange filling. 





Orange Filling. —Grate part of the yellow | 


rind of a juicy orange, then peel and grate 
that and another orange; remove the seeds, 
add two table-spoonfuls of water, one cup 


ful of sugar, and scald in a farina kettle. 
Into it stir one table-spoonful of corn 
starch, made smooth in a little cold water, 


und cook until the corn-starch is thick. Beat 
the whites. of two eggs to a stiff froth, 
with one cupful of powdered sugar; reserve 


enough of this to spread upon the top, and | 


stir the rest into the 
most cold. 
orange. 


orange 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggiets in every part of the 
world, ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle. —[ Adv.) 


A CULTIVATED TASTE 
would nafrally lead a person pomeesing it to prefer 
the best things obtainable and guard against imper- 
fectiona, The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is anequalied in quality, as a trial will prove. 
Grocers and Druggtets.—{ Ade.) 


DORFLINGERS AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
ie shown in every requisite for the table, and in bean- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Giff Genuine 
pieces have trade-mark label. OC. Dorflinger & Sona, 
New York,—{ Ads. 
Coanntt’s Bewzorm Coemerio Soar. Prevents all 
dryness and roughnese of the skin.—[{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
i Breakfast Cocoa 


Sen 







are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more 

costing less than one cent 
@ cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


Bold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


when it is al- | 
Flavor the icing with extract of | 











HARPER’S BAZAR 





A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 

Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


T2 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
_ REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & ©O., Sole Importers, 
317 Church eats N. W. Boston. 











“My pictures were ‘all taken with a Kodak’ 
and I regard the Kodak as responsible for my 
having obtained a series of pictures which in 
quality and quantity exceed any that have been 
brought back from Greenland and the Smith 
Sound region,” 

R. E, Peary, U.S. N, 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Send for Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak Catalogue. 





AN AROMATIC FRAGRANCE 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont. 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid; 
wholly vegetable in its origin. 


No lady ever 


it is 





Haviland China 


iS MARKED 
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ON WHITE WARE 
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ON DECORATED WARE 


govilan dg Co 
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IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 





Seamiess Ribbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN. 
Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 
The only perfect low - priced 
Waist made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. 
For sale by all first-class Dry-Goods 
Dealers. If unable to procure in 
your town, send to us for sample 
enclosing 25 cents, or 35 cents 
the better grade. 


Nazareth Manufacturing Co., 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, 
NAZARETH, PA. 


54 ft. long. 33 in. wide. 

Perfect in respect. 
Long soft fur. Silver White 
or Grey. Suitable for any 
Parlor or Reception Hall. 
Moth proof. Sent C, O. D, 
on approval 

LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 

& BENHAM, 
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90 High St., Columb oO. 
Oar illastrated book on 
Carpets and Cur- 


receive who write for us at home, 


we Seliet Cn Sent Dene 


Co-Operative Teoliet Co. 

























AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. . 


Addrede Dr ein re 


Dealers or mailed on 
Address Dr. L. W. LYON 88 Maiden 





jeweler don 
them, send us > 
aor them; send us your money: and we will 


P=! 


“ Santa Maria” 








Intaglio, $6.75. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise and pearls, 
Circlet of lucky moonstones and doub 58 a color, $3.00. 


M.B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 























In the store, on the street, on the 
rail, on horseback, at tennis, in the 
boudoir, in the parlor, on the lounge 
—the Equipoise Waist is com- 
fortable — stylish — fits like cus- 
tom-made.— Send us your address, 
that you may know all about it, and 
where to buy it— George Frost 
Co., Boston, Mass. 








Dresses and Wraps. 


“Can I resses 
op Santeemty and stylishly in 
York at sensible prices? Of 
course can if you deal at the 
right plese. 
We are manufacturers of Boeee 
and Wraps, and make every garmen 
to order, thus insuring a perfect ft 
and excellent oe. No matter where 
you live we pa es. 
c,: Nev { A. 4 con- 
illustrations, descriptions and 
prices: of everything that is new 
and stylish. ackets, Blazers and 


a Tallor-nade pute $17 to $0. 

a7 ii y ~ bana 4 

e willsend youour jogue by 
setae mail together with new meas- 
urement diagram, (which insures a 

; perfect ft), a48 inch tape measure,and 
* afull assortment of samples of stylish 
ress goods and cloakings to select 
Pron on reveiptg of four cents postage. 





You may select 


any style of dress or wrap from our catalogue, and we 
i make it to, ay for zoe Yr any of our materials. 
We ose ae, See : [oe es b the vara; 
serges, cheviots, es’ othe, etc., from 90 cen 
a. If you have your own material and desire it 
in > arene wrap, we will make i - you. 


ew York to visit our m. 
THE NATIONAL oa. a . 
21 Wooster St., ork. 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 











7 HE H UMA for We. N HAL R Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
Why it Falls ea, Tae en a wwe , pret 44 bie ry late aie om , 00 
Prof. HARLEY PARKER. F.RA S)0)©—) | HARPER'S BAZAR..... ‘ 
A. P. Lowa & Co., 1018 Arch St, Philada., Pa. | 4 ARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE .. v 2 00 
“ Every one should read this little book.” —4 th and Postmasters a, a 
tiona, sent direct 8 show 
be by Post-office Money Draft. 


Sao Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





















B. Al 


(8th Street, 19th Street, 
and 6th Avenue, 


EARLY 





man & Co, 


WILL DISPLAY AN 


Importation of Novelties 
LACES, 


CONSISTING OF 


Point Alencon, Lierre, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


BEST &CO 


. 
’ 


(Claxton’s patent.) 


EAR 





For remedying Prominent Ears. 


Many otherwise beautiful children are disfigured by their prominent ears. By wearing the above Cap, which 
keeps the ears close to the head instead of crumpled forwards, this serious blemish is remedied. _ Is no irritation to 
the most sensitive child. Price, $1.25. For size, send measure round head, just above ears, also from bottom of lobe 
of ear over head to bottom of other ear—not under chin. 


Headquarters for children’s goods, including everything from hats to shoes. Will send by 
mail full description of latest style for Boys, Girls,and Babies. Our colored lithograph sheets 
of gingham dresses for spring are ready now. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 











Argentan, Margot, 
Bourdon, and Point 
Bruxelles, 


COMBINATION 


EFFECTS IN 


Black, Cream, or Buerre Shades, 


ALSO, 


BEADED LACE, 


all black, black with colored 
beads or spangles, trimming 


widths. 
60-inch 


Flounces and Nets. 


1784, 


1893, In Every 
Variety. 
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Never buy any sort of dry-goods 
without first seeing what SCHLESINGER 
& MAyeR are showing. That’s what 
is making us add store after store to 
our premises. Compari- 
sons nine times out of ten 
my are in our favor. Our 
shopping list is an unique 
one. Yours for the ask- 
ing. We will sei through 
our mail order depart- 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all R 


Jjahle Deal 





ment 10,000 yards of | P throughout 
all wool French Challies | pup BARBOUR BROTHERS 
at 45 cents a yard. Why S$ CO., 


New York, Boston, Philade’ 
COntenge, St. Lewis’ Gan Weamaen’ 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


pay 60 cents? Among 
them are navy blue with 
white dots and stripes, 


Something New. 
SATIN GLORIA 





A BEAUTIFUL 
WASH FABRIC 


that every lady will appreciate. 
FEELS AND LOOKS 


Just Like Silk 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, | 


With all its brilliancy and lustre. Piece- 
dyed and printed in bright, rich colors— 
| only obtained heretofore on Silk and Satin— 
| by a process upon which a patent has been 
allowed. They are now SHOWN FOR 
| THE FIRST TIME in America. The 
| Styles represent the latest novelties direct 
| from the best artists in PARIS, and they 
are simply BEAUTIFUL. 
| Ask your local dealer for samples. If he 
| does not keep them show him this advertise- 
ment, and he can procure them from any 
wholesale dealer. 
| THEY WILL SURELY PLEASE YOU. 


| Don’t send to us for Samples, as we have none at retail. 
| Each piece bears the above Trapge-Marx. 


SATIN GLORIA. 


NONE OTHER GENUINE. 


|'ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, 
| North Adams, Mass. 





and a hundred other de- 
Ze signs. Request samples, 
and order quickly. You 
save 15 cents a yard and 











FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 

It does away with all 

wrinkling at the seams, 


and insures a much better 
fit. 


and that is Dk WARNER'S 
CoRALINE Dress- Stay. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 


the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 


dress, by mail, 25 cents. 

Sold by leading merchants. 
Warner Bros., 

359 Broadway, New York. 
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LYONS SILKS. 


Striped and Plaid Taffetas, 
CHINE AND OFIBRE SILKS. 


Brocades, Satins, Moires. 
Reception, Dinner, and Evening Stuffs. 


GRENADINES, GAZES, AND CREPES 


For Ball Dress. 


LYONS SILK VELVETS 


Plain, Glace, and Ombre. 
New Spring Colorings, 


Poadwvay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








There is but one best, 


Put up in yard lengths | 


Sample dozen for one | 


get the newest patterns. One cent per 
yard pays the postage, which please 
| remit with order. 

| Address SCHLESINGER & MAYER, 


a Chicago. 








| MARK YOUR LINEN 
_. CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES... 


| Made in perfectly fast colors. 































| New Iflustrated Pattern Book 
(Cc ining woven of material), 
FREE BY MAIL. ADDRESS 


| J.& J. CASH, 92 GREENE ST., N.Y. | 


Mention Harfer’s Bazar in your letter when you write. 


Olmstead’s Dress-Reform Sorset-Waist.. 
| oS Gains Popular- 
3 ay 


wa 4 ‘ol ity Every Day. 
' a i> iD + “ _ 
_—  —-_: 
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VOGUE is a new weekly 
illustrated journal of fashion 
and devoted to the ceremonial 


Grades, of Best 
a. Material. 
Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices, 


Made in- Two 


| 

Ask your Deal- | side of. life. It is unlike any 

er for this Waist Re a. ae - Oe 
and accept no | xisting periodical. Its illus- 
other, trations are PICTURES OF 


Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States. 


Patented, April 23, 
1889, Oct. 21, 1890. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY AND 
ARE STRICTLY ACCURATE 
IN EVERY DETAIL OF THE 
PREVAILING MODE IN 
DRESS FOR BOTH WOMEN 
AND MEN. Its literary contents 
is of the highest order and includes 





days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
ler Ladies’ Talloring System. Lilustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Lil. 

} GENTS WANTED—The work is ensy, pleasant, | 

| and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 

| GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. ' 














short stories. 


copies on news-stands, 
rocents. For sample >t 
o - oe v0 
copies see corner @ A Os > 
of this advertise- WAY 3! 
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ment. Trial 


subscription 
for three 


Subscrip- 
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Courtauld s 


BLACHE ENGLISH CRAPES 
FOR VEILS AND TRIMMING PURPOSES ARE WORN ALL OVER THE wont. 


THEY ARE LIGHT IN WEIGHT AND THE DYE 18 GUARANTEED TO 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY INJURIOUS SUBSTANCE WHATEVER. 





HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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PARENTAL JOYS. 


FATHER. “I WONDER WHERE THOSE NEW SCARFS OF MINE ARE? THEY WERE HERE 
THIs MOKNING 


rOMMY We've GoT ‘EM, PAPA. THEY MAKE BULLY REINS.” 


THE NEW POSTAGE-STAMPS 
( »= what are the new stampe good for? 


Ask the critics of to-day; 


They're good for the great, they're good for the em 
To paper a dingy old parior wall 


Oh, what are the now stamps good for, sir? At nominal cost, if any at all. 
Can you tell us that, we pray ? liow’s that for your critic's eye? 
The stamps they are fit—and they're very fine— 
To veed as bibe when the babies dine, ‘ 
Though of conree that len't their main design, In fact they're good for many things; 
Ye critics bold of to-day For valentines, if you please; 
For handreds of thousands of things, sir, 
The pew stamps are quite the cheese. 
What elee are the new stamps good for? They are godd to éell for collectors’ books; 
Ury t rities bold again; They show us how Christopher changed his looke . 
Whiat else are the néW #tamps good for, sir? To close up the lips of impudent cooks 
What good are the things to men? They truly are quite the cheese. 
When a man is far from the druggiet’s track, 
With a dreadful pain, or other attack, 4 
They'll make good plasters for his aching back— Bat the main good thing about them, 


Which no brainy man denies— 
The very best thing about them is, 
They show the authoritize 


That's what they're worth for men. 


But name a third if you can, sir? When they come to isene some new desicn 
The critics wildiy ery; To take the place of these stamps so fine, 
You can't name a third good purpose, sir, They'd better strike ont ia a different line, 
That ien't all in your e Or go about in dieguise. CaRgLyLe Seirn 

















WHY SHE BROKE HER ENGAGEMENT. 


“Way DID YOU BREAK YOUR ENGAGEMENT WITH POOR Tom HoTcn«tiss t” 
“fiUSH, PON'T TELL ANY ONE) BUT HE WAS GROWING SO DISGUSTINGLY FAT. WHEN GRIEF 
HAS PULLED HIM DOWN A BIT, | SHALL TAKE HIM ON AGAIN.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 








eal -_ 
REASON FOR IT. 
“ ‘The doctor a great deal 
He 


“Yes. Perking bad been a 
steady source of income to him for 
five years.” 


—~.—_——— 

“Papa,” said Willie, “do 
name that place in the mA 4 
Islands Honeylula because there's 
80 much sugar there ?”’ 

—_—————— 

“Is there any way to avoid 
snoring, doctor 7? 

“ Yes. Cultivate insomnia.” 

> 

“ My new cook is a jewel,” said 
Mrs. Hicks, “ She can take afew 
old chicken bones and a little veal, 
and make a fine terrapin stew out 
of them.” 

——————_>—_—_——_— 

* He'satyrant. Why, he makes 
his wife cook his meals.” 

“ And does he eat them ?”’ 

* He does.” 

“That's not tyranny. It is blind 
heroism.” 

———E 


“ Is this dog a real Irish setter 7” 

“Ah, ma'am, av you could hear 
him bark,you'd not ashk thot quis- 
tion. Bark, doggy,bark, and show 
th’ leddy you? brogue.” 

euagpaQpee 

Ausent-mixpen Girt. “ Please 
give me a stamp.” 

Arotusoany. “ Certainly. What kind, madame?” 

Aussent-minvep Gier. “ Vanilla cream, please.” 

0 

“If we were in a collision, with these car stovea, 
we'd be burned to death.” 

“Oh no, we wouldn't. The fire in a car stove 
never has any heat in it.” 








** What did the prisoner say when the stolen dia- 
mond was found jn his vest pocket 7” 

“Oh, he was very mad. Sai he thought it was a 
great shame that.a man couldn't take a suunple home 
to show to his wife without being arrested for it.” 

* 


ip ee 
7 











WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


MR SPOONWEATHER. “ HEARD YOU HAVE A NEW BABY 
UP AT YOUR PLACE, Ma. WASHINGTON.” 

MR. WASHINGTON, “ Yes.” 

MR. SPOONWEATHER., “Is tT THE MOTHER OF ITS COUN- 
TRY OR THE FATHER OF ITS COUNTRY 7” 

MR. WASHINGTON, “THe Fatuer.” 


- [Congratulations follow. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 

“There is.no beef like the beef of old England,” 
said the Chicagoan to his English host. 

“That is a deal of an admission from you, 
isn’t it ?” eald the Englishman. 

“Oh no,” said-the other. “ All the béef of old Eng- 
land is imported from Chicago.” 

——>  —- —— 


“My dear,” said Mrs. Barlow, “the doctor says 
that travel.would be a good thing for me.” 
oo 


1, my dear. Here is a quarter. If IZ 
ew 


travel. by.the Belt Line, you'!) be able to go around 
York five times.” 


Ky 
+3 


~ 


- 
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OVERHEARD AT THE ST. NICUOLAS SKATING CLUB. 
HE. “I DON'T SEE WHY YOU NEED SKATES AT. ALL, Miss Barrows.” 


SHE. *‘Wuy not?” 


HE. “YouR FEET ARE SO EXTREMELY NARROW YOU COULD sKaATe QUITE AS WELL ON 


THEM.” 


BUYING A STAMP. 


“How many #tamps do you sell for a quarter ?” she 
said to the stamp clerk at the post-office. 

“Twenty-five one-cent ones, or twelve two-cent 
ones, wa'anm.” 

“Don’t yon give back the odd cent change ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Are they the Colambian stamps or the old kind ?” 

“1 can give you either.” 

** Don't the old-style ones come a little cheaper now 7?” 

“‘No,ma'am.” 

“1 thought they would. They're out of style, you 
know.” 

“The government receives them the same as the 
new ones in payment of postage, and many people 
prefer them.” 

“ But their red color doesn’t match some styles of 
envelopes.” 

“I can't help that.” 

*“ Couldn't you sell me a dozen of the old two-cent 
ones for fifteen cents 7" 

“ No, ma’am.” 

* Couldn't you on Friday T” 

“No, ma'am.” 

“ Bat that's bargain day in the stores.” 

ossibly, but not at the port ° 
Vhen is your bargain day 7” 

* We lon't have any.” 

“Not have any bargain day! Well, I never! And 
my husband told me the post-office was run on busi- 
ness principles. Why, you don't 
know the first principles of business. 
I won't patronize such an estab- 








REALIZING A TRUTH. 
“Making any money these days?” asked Hicks 
the milhowners = 3 % 
“Hardly any,” said the other. “ We are beginning 
to realize the truth of the old saying that it takes ten 
mills to make a cent.” 
qmaannaiunmmante 


“ Hullo, Morley. How are you? Haven't seen you 
es 4 turned farmer.” 
“Now 


a neers on your farm last year ?” 
> 
Traouse. “ If one man can perform a piece 
in six days, how long will it take six men to do it?” 
Witism. “ About six weeks.” 


Tesounn. “How do you get that ?” 
Wu. “Six men would get up a strike.” 


—_—@—__ 
Mas. J. “ John, what time is it 7” 
Joun (half asleep). “* Ugh 7” 

i ). “John, what time is it?” 


Mas. J. (one hour later). “ John, what time is it ?” 

Joun, “Seven o'clock.” 

Mas. J. “ Well, why couldn't you have said so an 
hour ago ?” 

Joun. “ Because it wasn't seven o'clock then.” 





lishment. Ill go across the street 
and buy a stamp at the drag store.” 
Which she did. 
Wissam Heney Siveren. 


—_——_a—— 


“There ie art in nature,” said 
Hawkins. “ Nature is composed of 
six lettera, three of which are A R 
and T. Take them ont, and nature 
becomes N U E, which is -French Hus Cradle 
for sky. So that when you depict 


a at 


Has Rattie Hus Bob His thurnag Bottle 





nature without art your work is 
skied.” ~ . 

“ Does your papa scold you mach, 
Jimmie ?” 

“Not at all. He agolde mamma 
all throngh breakfast, and mamma 
divides it up among us kids during 
the day.” 


———_>_——_ 


fond of you, Genegiet Hu Hat 
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His Pipe Mis Pouch His Mash 
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LENTEN FARE. 
SOUPS. 

Halibut Soup.—Put 2 pounds of fresh hal- 
ibut me soup kettle, with a bunch of pars- 
ley and 1 sliced onion. Cover with boiling 
water, authebeetiinioce for twenty minutes. 
Take the fish wp, pick it free of bone and 
skin, and mash the flesh fine. Put 3 pints of 
milk on to boil; rub an ounce of butter and 
2 ounces of flour together, add to the boili 
milk, stir until thick, put in the fish wit 


salt and pepper, let come to a boil, and serve. 
Any fresh fish may be used instead of hali- 
but. 


Bisque of Lobster.—Prepare, boil, and open 
2 hen lobsters; cut the meat intosmall pieces. 
Break the shells and small claws; put in a 
saucepan with a quart of boiling water. 
Pound and mix the spawn, the fat, part of 
the coral, 2 ounces of the lobster meat, an 
ounce of butter, and 2 of flour uutil re- 
duced toa pulp. Strain the liquor from the 
saucepan over the pulp, gradually mixing it; 

season with a little salt and Cayenne, add the 
remainder of the meat, and the coral rubbed 
fine, and serve immediately. 

Soup.—Take 4 roots of celery; wash 
and cut in small pieces. Cover it with wa- 
ter, add a teaspoonful of salt, and boil half 
an hour; then through a colander. Pat 
2 quarts of milk on to boil; add the water in 
which tke celery was boiled, with a slice of 
onion and two or three chopped stalks of 
celery. Rub a table-spoonful each of butter 
and flour together, and stir in the boilin 
soup. Season with salt and pepper, an 
serve immediately. 

Potato Soup.—Take half a dozen medium- 
sized potatoes, pare, and put on to boil in a 
quart of cold water. When half done, drain, 
and cover with a pint of fresh boiling water. 
Add a sprig of parsley, a stalk of celery, a 
slice of onion, and let boil until the potatoes 
are done. Put 3. pints of new milk on to 
boil. Press the potatoes through a sieve, 
Rub a table-spoonful each of flour and butter 
together, and stir into the boiling milk. Pour 
over the potatoes, stir until smooth, season 
with salt and pepper, and serve immediately. 

Salsify Soup.—Scrape 2 dozen salsify or 
oyster-plant roots, cut into slices, put in a 
saucepan, and cover with boiling water. 
Let. boil until tender. Add 3 pints of new 
milk, 6 .whole allspice, 6 pepper -corns, 
and a blade of mace. Rub 2 ounces of 
butter and 2 table-spoons of flour together, 
and stir into the boiling soup. Season with 
salt and a dash of Cayenne, and serve. 

Mock Bisque.—Put a quart of canned or 
fresh tomatoes in a saucepan with a sprig 
of parsley, a blade of mace, and thin slice of 
onion, t stew fifteen minutes. Put a 
quart of milk on to boil; thicken with an 
ounce of butter rolled in flour. Press the 
tomatoes aor a sieve. Adda pinch of 
baking-soda and a teaspoonful of sugar,'with 
the boiling milk. Stir, and serve immedi- 
ately. 

Duchess Soup.—Put 3 pints of milk into a 
saucepan and set on the fire, add 1 small car- 
rot sliced, 1 silver-skinned onion chopped, 
blade of mace, and 4 whole cloves. Rub 3 
ounces of butter and 2 of flour together, 
Strain the milk, return it to the saucepan, 
add the thickening, with 4 ounces of grated 
cheese. Stir, take from the fire, season with 
= and pepper, and add the beaten yolks of 

4 eggs. Let come to a boil and serve. 

Asparagus Soup.—Wash 2 large bunches 

of asparagus, put in a saucepan, and cover 
with boiling water. Let boil for half an 
hour. Take from the water, cut off the tops, 
and set to keep warm. Put 8 pints of milk 
on to boil. Press the asparagus stalks through 
: sieve, and add to the milk with the water 
n which they were boiled. Rub 2 ounces of 
butter with 3 teaspoonfuls of corn-starch, 
add to the boiling milk, and stir until thick. 
Put in the asparagus tops, season with salt 
and pepper, and serve, 

Bean Soup.—Wash a pint of navy beans, 
and soak overnight. In the morning drain, 
put in a soup-kettle with 3 pints of boiling 
water, let simmer until the beans are tender, 
Put 2 table-spoonfuls of butter in a frying- 
pan, set on the fire to melt, add a sliced 
onion, a sprig each of thyme and parsley, fry 
until brown, and turn into the soup-kettle. 
Simmer half an hour, press through a sieve, 
boil again, season with salt and pepper, and 
serve — fried sippets of bread. 

I p.—Put to boil half a teacup of 
rice.in a ron of milk. When tender press 
through a sieve. Add the yolks of 3 eggs, a 
eup. of cream, 2. table-spoonfuls of butter, 
salt, and pepper. Exiza R. PaRKER, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


45. lbs. 
Se ee eae 
make one pound of 











extrect “ BEEF 

; ee TE, 
Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a dif- 


ferent soup for each day in the month, We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your add 





KEEPING QUALITIES. 


OME valuable hints are given in the Gov- 
ernment report of its tests of baking 
wders, upon their keeping qualities. This 
is & most important matier lo consumers. 
Many baking powders that show a high 
strength if tested when freshly mixed will, 
because made of inferior materials, or be- 
cause not — preserved, lose their 
Strength very shortly, so that when the 
“come to use they do not do their work. . 

A baking powder to be perfect must have 
the high strength and also the keeping qual- 
ity by which its strength is preserved until 

uired for use, 

ousekeepers are importuned to buy these 
inferior ng powders, their makers claim- 
ing them to be ap pees as the Royal, which 
always stands for the best. They are claimed 

to show a high test, and they may when sub- 

rattted fresh from the manu acturing houses. 
This bh igh test, however, the investigation by 
the U. icultural Department shows, is 
at the sacrifice of the keeping quality. One 

cular sample which when tes gee 
an hour after being mixed gave 1244 
cent. of gas, was found when tested a of 
days later to contain but 84¢ per cent., bav- 
ing lost a full third of its leavening power. 
Such powders as these should not be bought, 
no matter what the fresh test shows, or what 
the representations made for the ag omg of 
selling them. Grocers may return them to 
their makers, and they do so in large quan- 
tities ; but the consumer loses not only their 
cost, but the cost of other materials spoiled 
in the attempt to use them. 

When samples of various baking powders 
have been purchased from the market and 
tested by the Government chemists and oth- 
ers, the reports have revealed the facts not 
only that the Royal contains when fresh’ 27 
per cent. more leavening gas than any other 
powder, but that, when submitted to subse- 
— tests, while the Royal had retained its 

ll strength, the others had lost from 16 to 
50 — cent. of their original leavening power. 

his most valuable property of self-preser- 
vation is apparently by no baking 
powder but the Royal, and is due, the Gov- 
ernment chemist shows, to the perfectly pure 
cream of tartar used in it, to the method of 
its preparation, and the proper proportion 
of its ingredients. 
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Their honeymoon was over, 
The timothy and clover 


"Twas morning, she sat sighing ; 
Bedewed with dismal crying 


ZFloors sadly needed scrubbing, 
« Black kettles needed rubbing, { 


When lo! a great magician transformed this sad condition, , 
| For Gold Dust Washing Powder's wide renown 
Induced this bride to buy it—as soon as she could try it 
| No happier home existed in the town. 


GoldDust Washing Powder! 


: Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. © 
Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago,} 


' en don New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Montreal. a 


After the Honeymoon.) 
In all the summer fields was} 


turning brown. 


She puckered up her fore-' 
_ head in a frown. 


Her castles in the air had 
toppled down. 


Pleases everybody. 
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Macbeth’s « 7 top” and 
pearl glass” anges Mena 
= not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
elear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion ; ‘that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 

Pittsburgh. 


Gro. A. Macsetu Co. 





For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


“A Luxury for Shampooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
“it Soothes while it Cleanses.”’— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila, 
“The Best for Baby’s Bath.”’"— christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 








Sold by © 


all Grocers; 
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Sample can mailed on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Agents 
Franklin Street and West Broadway, New York. 
OO 909999 99989 GOGH OO G0 0000090 00 000000 000 0000 0090: 





Requires no. 
boiling. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


the_ phenomenal 


who fear 


OM 


in America, contain innuendoes 
Dr. SYDNEY “RiNcER, Professor agpntedtcine at eer College, London, 
uthor a “Handbook o, 


the Sta herapeutics 
This eminent vhreloles ACTUALLY writes ee follows :— 


“From the careful analyses of 
Van Hovren’s Cocoa is in no wa’ 


than other Cocoas.—It is as y Sore” and and high 





Professor AtrTrigLp and others, I am satisfied that Messrs. 
o ee. and that it is decidedly more rahi = a 


= ay book on Th 

—_ advertisements from my on Therapeutics are quite mislead- 
ibly apply to Van Hovuren’s Cocoa. 

ale on reflection AN Houren’s Cocoa és thus effectually repelled and the very au- 

cited to injure it has thereby been prompted to give it a very h 





appeal to the authority of 








ERATE 
with our 60 splendid Silk and Se Satin 


right colors, 2be. ; 5 packs. $1.00. Silk Pinsh 
and Velvet, 40 large pleces, assorted colors ,50e, Emb. 
Silk, 40¢. per oz. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 





assorted b 


Asthma fe isos Se 


Cure for 7 Athen, yg Brosdway, Now ¥ R. 
Foiqbpl Hie saon mee by heak wits 


2 Vine &t., oineinnats. 





Armour & Co., Chicago, 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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THE GREAT MEDICINAL —-t 





nated nF NOURISHING 


NRIVALLED | 
THe: Sic K-ROOM 


tHe SAFEST FOOD Fr 


INVALIDS 
Ea CON 


VALESCENTS 
ooag + Agee 


N FAN TS ano 
Cul LDREN 


ror DYSPEPTIC DELICATE INFIRMano 





AGED-PERSONS 
SOLD By" “ SHIPPING DEPOT 
DRUGGISTS. JONN CARLE &50NS5, NEW YORIG 
ONE-THIRD 
8 “Re, 
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: ~*LABLACHE += c 
IRACE POWDER. | 
He 6. ‘LevY.=m—2 


From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tuzarar, Oct. 4, 1988. 
Ben Levy, , 34 West St. 

N all my traveis I have always endeavored to find 
your —— CHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have it for the past 10 years, and can safely 

advise all ladies to use no other. Sincereiy yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
Fete toilet preparation in use, It purifies and 
utifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mase. 














A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of 
cooking,.is the stock - pot, and 
the finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.’’ 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable in im- 
proved and economic 
cookery. For Soups, 
Sances, and Made Dishes. 











needs no heat, 
sunlight ,or oth- 


HIGGINS’ INDELIBLE IN 


d. Extra size bottles. 15 cents 








at Soe By mail pa conte fi from CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 
170 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N 


THE BLESSING.—Eneraven sy Cn. 
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THERE'S NOTHING NEW. 


viditions in the 


" ‘ 
Il. of Englat 


reign of Charles 
1; and however rich were the 


b f courtly matrons and maydens fayre 

effect was regarded as incomplete un 

‘ hosen and gloves” were in style be 
1 challe 


ANCIENT PR 
1ALEN that 


ESCRIPTIONS, 


wonderful 


y' LLOW hosen and gloves stitched | 
h ue” were accounted needful 


physician _ of | 


J early ages, born about 131 a.p., and 
noted for untiring research, great versatility 
ent, and accomplishments beyond most 
men of his times, gave ear to the popular 
fancies of his day by recommending for cer- 
tain difficulties a ring set with jasper, to be 
aved with the figure of a man wearing | 
sbout his neck a bunch of herbs 
Marcellus, a physician of repute in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius, directs that a pa- 
tient afflicted with a pain in the side should 
wear a ring of pure gold, on which should | 
be inscribed certain Greek letters. If the | 
1in is upon the right side the cirelet should 
be worn on the left hand, and this prescrip 
tion should always be carried out upon a 


rhursday at the decrease of the moon 
FINDING AND OTHERWISE 
( y* the various small ways in which valua 
ble time is lost in domestic life I think 
om f the most vexatious is looking for 
thing The things looked for are usually 
littl n for it is natural that little ones 
should drop out of sight more readily than 
big ones. They are generally inexpensive 
thing because of such we take the least 
care lhe tale of them extends from scissors 
und button-hooks, thimbles and Iatcli-keys, 
down through the various household depart 
ment the shovel and poker of the kitchen 
And every housekeeper can add to the list 
rhe rt of places in which these vicions 
t nanim »hiects secrete themselves 


would make ite an interesting study 
Lon ind patient search among the 
s where 


und unlikely race the traditions of 


hildhood admonished us to go fails to 


ad the mystical spot When we have 
exhausted our time and temper in the quest, 
we laboriously and painfully “ use something 
é which about half answers the purpose, 
\ the next day, when we have succeeded 

forgetting our unpleasant experience, the 
shameless object is suddenly spied quietly 
lying (and probably chuckling to’ itself) in 
some unsuspected nook right wnder our 
noses."" We often wonder whether the losing 
the finding it is the most heart-rending 


Now 4 being 


dislikes to be so 


with an immortal spirit’ 
outwitted by coabshovels 


and thimbles And I have often condidered 
whether it would not be a proper retaliation 
to the flendish ingenuity f these miserable 
triflere if housekeeper vould combine to 
make it arule that they should never be look 
ed for at a that they should be let stay 
lost so long a ey have a mind¢for the 
musement, and « re ght when they get 
tired of it 

Of course there must be an expedient 
wherewith to checkmate their determined 
obstinacy, and I would work it out<in this 
w lo look for these small necessary arti 
cles when lost takes frequently a goodly 


amount of the time, the patience, and the 
good temper of large family —say five or 
six peopl To duplicate them, even by 
dozens, would cost a comparatively small sam 
of money. If one can purchase time and 


temper and mind 
cheaply, it i 

Therefore 
latch-keys by the cross if it should be neces 
hen we may calmly smile at the tem 
porary disappearance even of a dozen or so. 
while our time and patience and 
amiability for sublimer things 


patience and peace of 


wetter to dol 
let us buy 


sary 


we reserve 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Valued Indorsement 


of Scott's 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed in let- —W—. . 
ters from ———=——Ze 
the medi- ~= 

cal profes- . ar 
sion speaking of its gratify- 
ing results in their practiee. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oil is out of 
the question. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 


Prepared by Seott 4 Bowne, N. ¥ 








All druggists. 





‘likely | 


our pokers and our | 


three y 


Peptik Bread. 


Something New; Bread 
Without Yeast. 


Yeast bread (except when stale or 


toasted) when eaten, often ferments 


and causes sour stomach. 


Peptik Bread is made without yeast, 


and cannot ferment 


It is healthier 


than yeast bread, promotes digestion, 
and is much less trouble to make. 


Peptik Bread can be made in an hour. 


Yeast bread requires 4 to 12 hours. 


The receipt for making Peptik 
Bread is copyrighted, but it is 
yours for the asking. 
it, send name and address (a postal 
will do) to Cleveland Baking Pow- 
81 Fulton St., 


der Co, 





mend Piso’s Cure 
Consumption 

Croup, as I am almost 
positive that we would 
have lost our little girl, 
ears old, only 
for having Piso’s Cure 
house.---E. D. 
Townsend, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, Oct. 3, 1892. 


the 


Aa ag greeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. Formula 
— om a guarantee or 


‘Kant TOOTH POWDER, 25c 


NO se 
Sa€- 


come —. Samples 


kage. Sold by 


se 


If you care for 


New York. 


highl 


fo 


Co., ke Roy, N.Y. 





© neumption, Coughs, Crew sore 
Sold by all Druggists on a Guarantee. ta 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


recom- | 
for | 





Complexion Powder 
| Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
| most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 
| It is fragrant and refreshing, and is: never | 


unpleasantly noticeable. 


— most assuring, and 


omplexion Powder has steadily gained | 


in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


FLOORS. 


All kinds of HARDWOOD FLOORS, 
End- 
» Parquetry, Wood-Carpet. | 
Brushes and Wax for polishing floors. 
“On Care of 
Hardwood Floors.” Catalogues | 


| '7 HEBARD STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 








plain and ornamental, thick and thin. 
Write for circular 


yy 


r 315 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. CITY. 





} 





COMPLEXION. 


your Dealer for it. 
sample, 12 cents. 


EO. RICKSECKER, Perfumer 
68 Maiden 





Rheumatiem, wing em Aa 





sora Wr EDwano & 


& Co., 30 


Excels any 2% cent Soap. Ack 
Full size 


COSMO. BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
84 Adams Street, Chicago. 


othe 
eliow, 25c. W cod 
Drugg!st: s, or by mail, for 





Disease, Dyspepsia, mans Aaa 





Roche’s Herbal Siairocation. | 
medicine. 


iliam ~t., N. 








1 "5 “= DREER’S SEEDS 


The most delicate and lasting of Perfumes. 





~y 





Made on the Flower Farms, 


Grasse, France. 


bREER is GAR GARDEN DEN CALENDAL 
t Seeds, Bu 


sites, Shee large cold plate of t french Cannas, mailed 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestaut —_ a PA. 


af soothe i onawer, haenese So Gaserns. ae 
= aan be no wasted i es. ze will produce better res 


r the table. 
or 1893—full of 
mete y and requi- 

for 6c. postage. 


AYBELLS. 


Acknowledged 

the most delicious perfume distilled. 

Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York. 
Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 





Prepared with bismuth by CHT. PA ¥, Perfumer, 9,7. 
oTuHERnR 
A and the cignatare CH. PAY. 
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The test of time is | 
Pozzoni’s | 


BUTTERMILK 


TOILET SOAP 


OVER 1,000,000 Ladies who have 
used it Pronounce it the Best Soap 





ECTRICITY SURES | 





| 
| 











BABIES ON FIRE 


Babies burning up, babies in agony 
from itching and burning eczemas and 
other torturing, disfiguring, itching, 
burning, bleeding, scaly, and blotchy 


skin and scalp diseases. None but 
mothers realize how these little ones 
suffer when their tender skins are 
literally on fire. To know that a 
single application of the CuTicura 
REMEDIES will in the great majority 
of cases afford instant relief, permit 
rest and sleep, and point to a perma- 
nent and economical (because most 
speedy) cure, and not to use them 
is to fail in your duty. Think of the 
years of suffering entailed by such 
neglect, years not only of physical” 
but of mental suffering by reason of 
personal disfigurement. Why delay 
a moment longer the use of these 
great skifi cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies? Cures. made in 
infancy and childhood are speedy, 


economical, and almost invariably 
permanent. 
Sold eVerywhere. Price: Crrticura, soc.; Soar, 


asc. ; Resotvenrt, $1 
by Porrer Dave awn Cwrmicar Cor- 
PORATION, Boston. 
“ All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” 
300 Diseases mailed t free. 


64 pages, 














If 
You Think 


any kind of acrop wil! 
any kind of seeds will do; 
the best results y: 








sees eae 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s ~~ 
eifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither electricit 

nor avy of the advertised md 
sonous stuffs can accomplish. 
Address MME. JULIAN, P.O. Branch H, N. Y. 














Harper's Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 


| dress on receipt of ten cents. 





